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Vessel of Clay 

By Leo Trese 7/6 net 
An American parish priest goes through a typical day in his 
life. He takes it hour by hour, and at each stage examines his 
conscience with an honesty indicated by the title of his book. 
No anti-clerical ever saw more to criticise; no theologian ever 
showed the magnificence of the priesthood more compellingly ; 
and no fictional study of a priest was ever so fascinating. 


Mission to the Poorest 
By M. R. Loew, O.P. 10/6 net 
With an Introduction and an Epilogue by Maisie Ward 

The priest-workmen of France are people who have really 
taken St. Paul’s “‘all things to all men” literally. Pere Loew 
became a docker to save the souls of dockers; and he runs his 
missionary parish on the principle that where the parishioners 
live from hand to mouth the priests must do the same. This 
sequel to France Pagan? has one unique feature—in that Pére 
Loew is a trained sociologist, as well as a hundred per cent 
priest. No one following the recent developments in France 
will want to miss it. 


The Mary Book 

Assembled by F. J. Sheed 6/- net 
Because no one man can possibly say all there is to say about 
Our Lady, this book contains writings by some forty, each of 
whom writes particularly well on one or two aspects of her. 
Every episode in her life, every doctrine about her, and every 
devotion to her comes in. It includes some of the most lucid 
prose, and some of the loveliest poetry ever written about 
God’s Mother, and there are eight monochrome and four full 
colour illustrations by Old Masters. 


We are publishing the first number of our house 
organ SHEED & WARD’S OWN TRUMPET, 
which can be had post free on request. 


(American readers please write to Sheed & Ward Inc., 830 
Broadway, New York) 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110-111 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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The Letters of 
WILLIAM 
MORRIS 


to his Family 
and Friends 


Edited by 


PHILIP 
HENDERSON 


The letters of William Morris have never been col- 
lected before, and many of them are published in this 
book for the first time. Mr. Henderson is fortunate in 

sessing a large number of the originals; and he has 
brad access to many more in private collections. He has 


also had the advice of Sir Sydney Cockerell during the 


preparation of the book. 25s. net 


ERIC NEWTON 
IN MY VIEW 


A collection of the best articles that Mr. Newton has ; 
written over the last ten years. The book includes 
discussions on Frances Hodgkins, Paul Klee and his 
views on art, Henry Moore and Leonardo, Etty and 
Adler, Braque and Roualt, Augustus John and many 
others. There is an alphabetical index of all the artists 
mentioned. 10s. 6d. net 


Eric Newton’s THE MEANING OF BEAUTY, which was 
sold out within a few weeks of publication, will be 
in the shops again in time for Christmas. 15s. net 
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HELENA 
Evelyn 


9s. 6d. net 
‘*... you may conclude, as I do, that this is his finest achieve- 
ment yet.”—RAYMOND MorTIMER (Sunday Times) 


STEVENSON 


AND 


EDINBURGH 


A CENTENARY STUDY 
by 
Moray McLaren 
8s. 6d. net 


“This study, linking an author with his beloved, hated, 
precipitous birthplace, without ever forcing the’ union, 
contains so much of really valuable analysis that it bears too 
modest a title.”"—G. B. STERN (Sunday Times) 


THE LIMIT 
LOVE’ S ‘SHADOW 


Ada 
7s. 6d. net each 


The first two volumes in a reissue of Ada Leverson’s six 
novels. 


“Ada Leverson! The name lingers in the minds of older 
readers as that of a wit.”—Sir OsBERT SITWELL in Noble 


Essences. 
“Funnier than Saki.” —INEZ HOLDEN (Cornhill) 
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Autumn Books 
THE SEVEN SWORDS 


GERALD VANN, 0.P. 


The ideal Christmas present for those who 
know Father Vann’s work, and the perfect 
introduction for those who do not. 5s. 


ARTHUR BRYANT 


THE AGE OF ELEGANCE (1812-1822) 


“Arthur Bryant is the most consistently 
readable of present-day historians—a chron- 
icler in the grand tradition of Gibbon and 
Macaulay.”—PETER QUENNELL, DAILY MAIL 15s. 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE @ DAILY MAIL CHOICE 


FAMILY CASE-BOOK 


HUBERT VAN ZELLER 


“‘ Edwardian England shines out again in all 
its bravado from the pages of this fine study 
of a ruling family of the times. Few better 
books of the kind—tolerant, wise and acute 


—have been written.”"—MANCHESTER EVG. NEWS 
Illustrated, 12s.6d. 


NIGEL BALCHIN 


THE ANATOMY OF VILLAINY 


Nigel Balchin takes thirteen of the great 
villains of history and considers them in 


relation to the society which was responsible 
for them. Illustrated, 10s.6d. 
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HARRAP 


Sir Osbert Sitawell 
NOBLE ESSENCES 


“It is generally agreed that the work which, with Noble 
Essences, is brought so happily and gracefully to a conclusion, 
is the greatest personal literary achievement of this century.”’ 
Daniel George (The Bookman). Illustrated. 21s. 


* The four previous volumes are available at all booksellers. 


Richard Hillary 
A Life by 
LOVAT DICKSON 
*‘A singularly sympathetic, graceful and honest unfolding 
of the development of a humane and lovable character, whose 
witty modesty cannot conceal its heroic proportions.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 8s. 6d. 
* Richard Hillary’s world-famous book, The Last Enemy, 
has again been reprinted. 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


A CERTAIN WOMAN 


Victor MacClure 

This novel represents one of the truly great stories to have 
been created from New Testament themes. The woman of 
the story is Mary Magdalen and the author takes the 
Catholic view in accepting the tradition that she and Mary 
of Bethany were one and the same person. 10/6 net 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF 
A MAGISTRATE 


Basil L. Q. Henriques 

One of the leading British magistrates alive to-day, 
discusses the problems of juvenile deliquency and draws 
on his experience in the courts as evidence in support of his 
views. He mentions the part played by voluntary agencies, 
including the Church. 8/6 net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
183 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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SIX IMPORTANT BOOKS 


ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
By Francis Thompson . Demy 8vo. 15/- 

A new edition of the life of the founder of the Jesuits, by the world-famed 
Catholic poet. This book is one of the finest spiritual biographies written during 
the last hundred years, and its reappearance will certainly provoke widespread 


interest. 
BURNT OUT INCENSE 
By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Demy 8vo. 15/- 


“A companion volume to Waters of Silence. While countless prospectors rushed 
to California in 1848 in search of gold, forty-four contemplatives made their way 
from France to Kentucky ‘to carve out a city of God’ in the wilderness. The story 
of a hundred years is here dispassionately narrated; it is a tale of heroism and 
self-sacrifice, with many hardships and disappointments.”—Church Times. 


BISHOP SHANAHAN OF SOUTHERN NIGERIA 


By J. Jordan, C.S.Sp. Demy 8vo. 16/- 
“Fr. Jordan traces in a particularly vivid style the rugged obstacle-strewn path 
ploughed by Bishop Shanahan in the early years of his apostleship . . . will not 
only slake the thirst of those who are actively interested in missionary work; it 
will also be a revelation to those who, while contributing to the missionary 
funds, know little or nothing about the missioners’ work.”—Irish Times. 


ITALY AND IRELAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Vincenzo Berardis Demy 8vo. 15/- 
“A scholarly and fascinating book . . . the author’s researches have covered a 
wide field. . . . His readers will look forward with eagerness to a continuation.” — 
Catholic Book Notes. 


THE LIFE AND LEGEND OF ST. PATRICK 
By Dr. Ludwig Bieler Demy 8vo. 12/6 
“He has done his work so well and with such balanced judgment that after a 
first perusal of his volume, I find myself more in agreement with his various 
interpretations than I should have anticipated.”—-The Month. 


MORE ABOUT DOM MARMION 


Translated from the French with a short biographical study 

By the Earl of Wicklow Crown 8vo. 7/6 
This book contains a chapter on Our Lady and the Priest from Abbot Marmion’s 
unpublished work, Christ the Ideal of the Priest. 

“The present work is sure to become popular with priests and with all who are 
concerned with things of the spirit. . . . Here and there a little personal touch is 
found that will linger in the memory. The biographical study is well done; it is 
succinct and lively and appreciative. . . . A striking bit of work.”—Irish Inde- 
pendent. 


CLONMORE & REYNOLDS LTD., 39, KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
London Agents: BURNS OATES, 28, ASHLEY PLACE 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 
WRITERS 


The Works of the Fathers in Translation 


Edited by J. QUASTEN, S.T.D., and J. C. PLumpE, PH.D. 
Catholic University of America 


A monumental undertaking opening for the Christian world the 
vast treasure of the Faith, hidden in the Fathers of the Church. It 
is the most complete and extensive collection of its kind ever 
presented in English. More than 100 volumes are in preparation 
by a world-wide group of patristic scholars. The translations are 
faithful to the original, intelligible to modern readers and contain 
extensive notes and indexes. Each volume is an inexhaustible source 
of knowledge, not only for theologians and philosophers, but also 
for everyone who wishes to know and appreciate the mind and 
soul of ancient Christianity. 


. The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius 
of Antioch 
Translated by James A. KLEIsT, S.J., Ph.D. 

. St. Augustine, The First Catechetical Instruction 
Translated by JosePpH P. CHRISTOPHER, Ph.D. 

. St. Augustine, Faith, Hope and Charity 
Translated by Louis A. ARAND, S.S., Ph.D. 


. Julianus Pomerius, The Contemplative Life 
Translated by SIsTER M. JOSEPHINE SUELZER, Ph.D. 


. St. Augustine, The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount 
Translated by J. J. Jepson, S.S., Ph.D. 


. The Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles and 
the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, the Fragments of 
Papias, the Epistle to Diognetus 
Translated by James A. KuesT, S.J., Ph.D. $2.75 
. Arnobius, The Case Against the Pagans, Vol. I 
Translated by GEorGE E. MCCRACKEN, Ph.D. $3.50 


. Arnobius, The Case Against the Pagans, Vol. II 
Translated by GEORGE E. MCCRACKEN, Ph.D. $3.25 


Translated by JosEpH M. CoLLERAN, C.SS.R., Ph.D. $3.00 
. St. Athanasius, The Life of St. Antony 

Translated by RoBert T. MEYER, Ph.D. $2.50 
. St. Gregory the Great, Pastoral Care 

Translated by Henry Davis, S.J., B.A, $3.00 


. St. Augustine, Against The Academics 
Translated by JOHN J. O’MEARA, Ph.D. In the Press 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland, U.S, A. 
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DE SABATA 


conducts 


MOZART’S REQUIEM 


in D. Minor (K.626) 


with 
PIA TASSINARI . ITALO TAJO 
EBE STIGNANI 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 


and the 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
OF THE E.I.A.R. 


DB. 9541-8 (Auto. Couplings only) Reve ' 


An addition to “His Master’s Voice” 
Special List. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
PHILIP HUGHES 


This is the first of two volumes, each complete in itself, but together 
forming the fullest study of the English Reformation to be published 
during the last half-century. The work is based on the original sources 
but full use has also been made of the specialised studies which have 
appeared during this time. This first volume covers the period from 
1517 to 1540. The second volume, which ends with the Hampton 
Court Conference, is now in the press. 

432 pages. Illustrated. 42s. net. 


THE PLEASURES OF POVERTY 
ANTHONY BERTRAM 
An Argument and an Anthology 
This unusual anthology of verse and prose illustrates from sources as 
diverse as Gill and Blake, Chaucer and Blunden, Wordsworth and the 
Desert Fathers, the belief constantly expressed by civilized men, that 
there is more real pleasure in poverty than in wealth. 


410 pages. 


15s. net. 
Our latest book-list will be sent on request. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


25 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Book will always make an acceptable present, and 
Christmas is not far off. On this occasion, therefore, we 
make a rapid and necessarily incomplete survey of our 
list, mentioning a variety of books from which a selection 
may be made to suit the recipient. Let us take what are 
called “‘general’’ books first of all : Richard Le Gallienne’s 
FROM A PARIS GARRET (10s. 6d.), THE WEEK-END 
GARDENER by F. Hadfield Farthing (12s. 6d.), Dalton’s 
COMPLETE PATIENCE BOOK (58.), THE ENCHANTED FOREST : 
Legends of the Scolt Lapps, by Robert Crottet (12s. 6d.), 
SELECTED TALES OF HENRY JAMES (15s.), Arthur Machen’s 
TALES OF HORROR AND THE SUPERNATURAL (12s. 6d.), 
sussex by S. P. B. Mais (7s. 6d.), and TIME, TASTE AND 
FURNITURE by John Gloag (15s). And here are two an- 
thologies: THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES, compiled by Martin 
Secker with an Introduction by Betjeman (10s. 6d.), 640 
pages of prose and verse representative of the “‘yellow’’ 
decade, all complete pieces, no excepts; and John 
Gawsworth’s FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN VERSE (6s.). 


OETRY NEXT. First of all, of course, Housman’s A 
SHROPSHIRE LAD and LAST POEMS (5s. each), FLECKER’S 
POEMS (5s.), and THE POEMS OF ERNEST DOWSON (6s.). 
Lord Alfred Douglas is represented by Lyrics (5s.), and 
the COLLECTED SONNETS, in a pocket edition (2s. 6d.). 


HILDREN. We have only three titles available in this 
category: THE COCK, THE MOUSE AND THE LITTLE RED 
HEN, and THE LITTLE GREY GOOsE, both by Félicité 
Lefévre, 5s. each, and NAUGHTY soPHIA by Winifred 
Letts (7s. 6d.) 

ERE is a choice of novels: THE HEIR by V. Sackville-West 
(6s.), THE GREEN CARNATION by Robert Hichens (8s. 6d.), 
THE LEADEN CUPID by Basil Creighton (7s. 6d.), Ernest 
Bramah’s KAI LUNG stories (7s. 6d. each volume), three 
collections of Algernon Blackwood’s tales, 7s. 6d. each, 
THE PRETTY LADY by Arnold Bennett (9s. 6d.). Also 
TRILBY (10s. 6d.), Du Maurier’s famous book, a facsimile 
reprint of the original edition with the author’s own 
illustrations. We should mention, finally, the Unicorn 
Press edition of Oscar Wilde’s works in separate volumes. 
There should be something here for everybody. 


This news-letter is issued by The Richards Press Ltd. & 
The Unicorn Press (Martin Secker: Director), No. 8. 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. WHI 4239. 


THE THOUSANDTH ISSUE 


AGAZINES lie thick in Vallombrosa in these autumnal 
days, so it is right that the thousandth issue of THE 
Monts should not pass without a salute. Its survival 
can no doubt be partly attributed to its connection with a 
permanent institution. But this by itself is no sure guarantee and 
credit must be given to its successive editors, only six in all its 
eighty-six years, who have adapted the periodical to current 
needs and tastes. 

It was begun in 1864 as a monthly magazine to supply what 
neither a quarterly like the Dublin nor the weekly Tablet could 
do. The inspiration came, it seems, from Fr. Peter Gallwey, but 
the first editor was a Miss Taylor, a companion of Florence 
Nightingale in the Crimea, later to be the founder of a flourishing 
religious congregation of women. The Society of Jesus soon took 
full charge, and thereafter in the pages of THE MonrTH is to be 
found the work of many of its best-known scholars and writers, 
Henry Coleridge, John Morris, John Gerard, Sydney Smith, 
John Hungerford Pollen and Herbert Thurston. But throughout 
its history THE Monrtu has never been the preserve of the Society 
of Jesus or confined to any one type of writing or subject. New- 
man, who knew Fr. Coleridge and others concerned with its 
success, was asked for advice and replied that it should avoid 
theological topics for the most part, and that when they were 
introduced they “should always be in undress.” He preferred that 
it should be literary, what, in fact, its sub-title declared it to be— 
“A Magazine of Literature, Science and Art.” In accordance with 
this ideal a story appeared in the first number as well as an article 
on the French Exhibition of Art of 1864. Barry Cornwell con- 
tributed a poem, and Aubrey De Vere wrote for later numbers. 
Poetry, indeed, was in high favour, and THE MontH might 
have been able to boast that in its pages appeared two of the 
most remarkable religious poems of the nineteenth century. In 
1865 Newman sent to the editor The Dream of Gerontius and it 
was accepted gladly. At the end of the year 1875 or early in 1876 
Gerard Hopkins offered his poem, The Wreck of the Deutschland; 
but, as he told R. W. Dixon, “they dared not print it.” The 
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editor was a man of his time, and no more than Coventry Patmore 
or even Robert Bridges himself, could he make friends with this 
“dragon in the path.” It is a pity all the same that such a poem 
does not belong to the history of THE Montu. The present and 
thousandth number makes its amende by publishing original 
work from the Journals of Hopkins and associates itself once 
more with Newman. 

THe Mont began as a magazine of literature, science and art 
and for some years justified its sub-title. But as time went on, the 
editor came to rely more and more on a fixed group of contri- 
butors whose interests were similar and more scientific than 
literary. True, the interests of one great editor, John Gerard, were 
so multiple that he could turn his hand to the Gunpowder Plot, 
classics or evolution; but the outstanding articles came from 
historians devoted to a special field of history. This weight of 
erudition was balanced in the early years of this century by 
unexpected stories from “Jan de Geollac’”’ (C. C. Martindale), 
by the vivid antiquarianism of Herbert Thurston and the Abelar- 
dian spell of George Tyrrell. The character of the magazine 
changed once more as international affairs became increasingly 
problematic and then disastrous, and during this period the ideals 
aimed at in the beginning were necessarily dimmed. And yet the 
cause of an authentic humanism needed both a defence and a 
field for expression. So many of its title-deeds were threatened 
and so few magazines, created to serve it, have proved strong 
enough to survive. For this reason we have gone back to the first 
and primary ideal of THE Mont, and in the thousandth number 
we publish for the first time the letters of Newman expressing 
his hopes and fears in its early days. Elsewhere we retin an the 
front cover of the first number and a back page of an early issue. 


NEWMAN 
AND THE MONTH 


By 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


‘monthly magazines began to come into existence, and it is 


Ne the middle of the nineteenth century, various 


not surprising that a Catholic magazine, of a kind less : 
erudite than the Dublin and more serious than a weekly, was “it 
projected. The first number of THe MontH appeared in fact in 
July 1864, so it is rather astonishing to find Newman inaugur- 
ating a long correspondence chiefly with Fr. Henry Coleridge, 
S.J., on June 29th as though the magazine were still nothing but 
a project or possibility. He writes: 


The great difficulty I find in any project of a periodical, such as Hl 
you imagine (and projects are ever making) is to find an object likely a 
to secure success. iit is to pay, if it is to have influence, it must have a 
readers—who are they to fe? Catholics are not a reading set—but if if 
they do read it, what do you want to do with them? To be their 
organ? If so, against whom? What chance have you of representing 
them better than the Dublin does, which has the prestige both of 
authority and of thirty years. Are Protestants to be your readers? 
then, you must not offend them. They will not read a work which 
aims at converting them. But, if you don’t, what is the good of their 
reading it? I am not certain that I am not over-fearful—but should 
like to be set right, if I am; for this seems a real difficulty. Tell me 
what you aim at; and then, consider what chance you have of 
success in your attempting it. 

Then, on the other hand, recollect you are sure to have a strong 
muster of Catholics, whose business is, not to consider whether you 
have an aim, or what it is, or whether it is important, but to criticize 
what is done in and for itself, and that in the most effectual way they 
can—and recollect too (or at least this is what I think) that it is 
impossible to write anything really effective without the risk of 
mistakes, and that censorship will not destroy that risk, unless it is 
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366 THE MONTH 


of such a formal and searching character, as in one way or another 
to issue in compositions which have lost all their edge, even if their 
metal remains pure, and you will understand why I feel little dis- 


posed to encourage such projects. 


It cannot be said that Fr. Coleridge, or his colleague Fr. Gallwey: 
the actual editorship was still oie vague, were receiving much 
encouragement, nor did they from the next letter (July 24, 1864) 
which contains a famous and much mishandled sentence: 


...I fear I am less and less sanguine about any periodical... . 
ae er be better than an Historical Review—but who 
would it? Unless one doctored all one’s facts, one should be 
thought a bad Catholic. 

The truth is, there is a keen conflict going on just now between 
two parties, one in the Church, one out of it—and at such seasons 
extreme views alone are in favour, and a man who is not extravagant 
is thought treacherous. I sometimes think of King Lear’s daughters— 
and consider that they after all may be found the truest, who are in 
speech the most measured. 


It may be thought that Newman’s own language was, on this 
occasion, not so very “measured,” and that it is not surprising he 
should have been quoted as saying simply that Catholics must 
and do “doctor” their facts, whereas he is somewhat petulantly 
urging that all “extremists” are apt to pull the evidence in their 
direction, and “a bad Protestant” would have been just as true to 
his meaning as “a bad Catholic.” His letter to Fr. Gallwey 
(February 26, 1865) shows that he had recovered somewhat from 
his pessimism. He begins by saying that one cannot say if there is 
a “call” for the kind of magazine he thinks would be useful; this 
cannot be judged save by experiment—supply must create the 
demand. As for the “need” of such a publication: 


As secular power, rank and wealth are great human means of 
promoting Catholicism, so especially in this democratic age is 
intellect. Without dreaming of denying the influence of the three 
first-named instruments of success, still I think the repute for ability 
and cultivation of mind, in this age, is greater than any one of them. 
The Catholic body in England is despised by Protestants from their 
(unjust) idea of our deficiency in education and in that power which 
education gives of bringing out, and bringing to bear, natural 
talent, which Catholics have, as others. They have the idea that few 
Catholics can think justly or express themselves suitably. A first-rate 
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journal then, of which the staple was science, art, literature, politics, 
etc., would be worth more to the Catholic cause than half a dozen 
noblemen, or even than a millionaire. 

Next, I think that Protestants are accustomed to look on Catholics 
as an un-English body, taking no interest in English questions, and 
indeed not being able to do so, useless and hostile to the nation, and 
the mere instruments of a foreign power. A magazine then, which, 
without effort or pretence, in a natural way, took part in all the 
questions of the day, not hiding that it was Catholic to the back- 
bone, but showing a real good will towards the institutions of the 7 
country, so far forth as they did not oppose Catholic truth or : 
interests, showing that it understood them and could sympathise in 
them, and showing all this in the medium of good English, would 
create in the public mind a feeling of respect and deference for the 
opinion of the Catholic body which at present does not exist. 

3. As to the direct inculcation of Catholic truth, as such, in such a 

riodical, I should dread its effect. I conceive the magazine would 
c. useless (for those purposes which alone I contemplate) if once it 
came to be generally considered an “Ultramontane organ.” It seems 
to me that what is to be aimed at, is to lay a Catholic foundation of 
thought—and no foundation is above ground. And next, to lay it 
with Protestant bricks: I mean to use as far as possible, Protestant 
parties and schools in doing so, as St. Paul at Athens appealed to the 
Altar of “the Unknown God.” 

4. Then as to the good such a magazine would do to Catholic 
readers, I should consider it to consist in making them what it is 
itself, in creating in them that enlargement and refinement of mind, 
that innocent and religious sympathy in national objects, that faculty 
of intercourse with Protestants, and that power of aiding them in 
lawful temporal objects, which would ultimately be a means, more 
than any human means, of bringing converts to the Church from all 
classes of the community. 


On April 28th he says emphatically that he is “not at all for a 
periodical of light literature, just the contrary. What I would like 
best of all would be one like the Atlantis, which is heavy enough.” 
He repeats that he would wish for one which was simply untheo- 
logical: “I have as little desire for one which introduces theology 
as such, as for one which is simply light and nothing more.” He 
says that he is no great reader of reviews and magazines, but, so i 
far as theology and lightness go, he would approve of one a 
parallel in its contents to the Quarterly, Frazer’s, or the English- 
man’s Magazine—judging by their advertisements. In a letter of 
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May 8, 1865, to Fr. Coleridge, he repeats these names as setting a 
standard for “lightness and heaviness” and says they do not 
differ much from the Cornhill— 


which has as many (I allow) as two stories, which is too much, but 
has also, (at least had, when I used to see it) a scientific article, an 
economical, one of contemporary history or politics, and one of talk 
or chat. The two novels are, I suppose, one ethical (as Thackeray’s 
or Trollope’s) the other sensational. With the latter at least a 
Catholic Mag. might dis 

I know what a ‘ifficulty a. Priest has in writing or editing litera- 
ture which is not theological. I feel it very much myself. I have been 
too long in the groove, to say nothing else, to write anything which 
is [sic] no theological meaning, but still I can’t help saying now, as 
I did to Fr. Gallwey, that it is not theology that Catholics want, but 
literature treated as Catholic authors cannot help treating it.t . . . It 
seems to me that the Classics open an important field for a Cath. 
Mag.—one popular with large classes of the community, one 
which the Society has ever excelled in, and one which is congenial 
to at least your antecedents. For instance, see how Keble (with 
whatever deficiencies in consequence of his Anglicanism) has 
christianized this study in his rt al It seems to me that those 
Prelections might be cogged [sic] from, and make an interesting 
series of papers—e.g. the right and wrong modes of reading the 
Classics—according to the story of the two combatants and the gold 
and silver shield—or “Eyes and No Eyes.”? The French Revolution, at 
least the Girondists, afford a specimen of the wrong way of reading 
them—M. de Roland—Charlotte Corday etc. etc. Speaking with- 
out book, I should say that Plutarch’s Lives did the mre Dr ee 
constituting a sort of “Lives of the Saints.”-—and he was one of the 
new Platonic or Eclectic school—quite different from honest old 
Herodotus or Pindar, who tell their evil and the evil of their time, 
as it was. 

Then again Education seems to me both an interesting and fruitful 
topic. . . . I quite apprehend that wise rule of your Society to let 
everyone, who is entrusted with an office, to work in his own way. 
As to the exception of politics, the only question I should raise upon 
it, is, “What is politics?” or rather “What is not politics?” If it 
means that, e.g. you are not to support Gladstone, or not to side 
with Confederates against Federals, it is quite intelligible—but does 
the Prohibition extend to principles? may you not show a preference 
for responsible government, for a constitution, for Magna Charta, 


1 His Lectures on the Turks were secular history written by a Catholic. 
2 A popular book intended to teach a child to observe things. 
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for a state conscience, for established religion, if you choose to do so? 
May you not show a kind feeling to the Bey of Tunis, or to legiti- 
macy, or to a paternal government, or to good administration? 
You ought to know when the line must be drawn; else all subjects 
come into politics, as all subjects come into religion. 


He had several times said he could not commit himself to 
contribute anything serious or regular to THE Montu—his time 
was so broken into by casual duties or requests, a fate which 
inevitably befell him. He did however for some months send a 
page of a “Saint of the Desert” (Fr. Coleridge says that Punch 
“snuffed them out” by laughing at them); and in May and June, 
1865, the Dream of Gerontius appeared there. The story that he 
had thrown it away and retrieved it from his waste-paper basket 
must be discarded, nor did he write it for THz Montu, though 
Fr. Coleridge afterwards thought he did; but Aubrey de Vere 
says that he had laid it aside and forgotten it, and then found it 
and sent it to the Editor, according to his promise that if he wrote 
anything that might seem to suit that periodical, he would “give 
it the refusal.”” On March 15, 1866, he further offered to write 
on the “Life and Times of Sully,” but would not promise it, in 
case he should not have the time (he never did) or the “capacity” 
(he had already twice tried to write about this and failed). On 
May 1st he did in fact intend to send up eighteen pages of an 
article—he had worked at them eight hours that day, but needed 
another hour at them and could not finish them and would send 
them, therefore, on the morrow: about five or six more pages 
were to be expected: each of his pages was, he calculated, about 
the same length as a page of THE Montu; he expected Fr. 
Coleridge to make his “literary and theological animadversions” 
when A a article was already in proof-print. He also asked if 
Fr. Coleridge was inclined to accept a poem called ““The Work- 
house”—about five pages. On June 16, 1865, he does in fact send 
it, saying that (1) it was in the style of Crabbe—“and you must take 
it as such”; (2) that it would be found not “more severe” than what 
many an Anglican clergyman would write; Keble, etc.; (3) “‘it is 
real. It [is] written by one who has experience of it, and written 
from his heart.” Fr. Coleridge, in a note of his own, says he 
never knew who wrote “The Workhouse” but “‘used to think” 
it might have been Newman himself, who was very fond of 
Crabbe. But surely Newman never had experience of work- 
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houses? Fr. Coleridge further says, in this note, that the Dream 
was written for THE Monts, but he makes not a few slips of 
memory. 

In the letter of June 14th Newman expresses regret that Fr. 
Coleridge has, after all, decided to introduce theology into 
THE MONTH: 


I don’t see theology is wanted, whereas literature etc. is, nor do 
I think it the instrument of conversions, and it will deprive the 
Magazine of the chances of influence in the Protestant world. How- 
ever, if you do make it theological, you have my best wishes for 
your making it very good of its kind, and I would gladly promote 
its well-being—though I am not able to take any great interest in it. 


[16 June] One swallow does not make a spring—and one ee 


article does not make a religious publication, but I think theology, 
even when introduced, should always be in undress, and showld 
address itself to common sense, reason, received maxims etc. etc., 
not to authority or technical dicta. Of course, the hidden basis of a 
discussion ever must be the voice of tradition, the consent of the 
schools, the definitions of the Church; but, as I do believe that the 
whole of revelation may be made more or less palatable to English 
common sense (for e.g. tho’ so sacred a doctrine as the Holy Trinity 
is necessarily above reason, yet it is common sense to say that from the 
nature of the case it must be) so I think that to go beyond the line of 
English common sense (e.g. to continue my instance, to prove the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as St. Augustine does by the memory, 
intellect and will) would be a great mistake in a Magazine. And, as 
to the instance you take, I am bound to state my feeling, though I 
say it under correction, that you cannot harmonise the narrative of 
the gospels in every point agreeably to English common sense; and that 
now, when faith and reverence are low, and common sense (shallow 
common sense) has its full swing, it would be a blunder to attempt 
to prove in a magazine that to go into Jericho is the same as to go 
out of it, or that one blind man is two blind men." 


Newman, of course, often wrote to Fr. Coleridge about other 
subjects, such as reviews in THE Montu of his own work, or 


t The reference is to Matthew xx, 29-34; cf. Mark x, 46-52; Luke xviii, 3-43. 
A characteristic paragraph follows. “Do you notice ‘Wild Times,’ a Catholic 
novel, among your books reviewed ? I hate sensation stories, I cannot get through 
them: yet I should be glad if it were possible to give a lift to the authoress. Did I 
attempt it, 1. I should make it too long. 2. Next, I should perhaps disappoint her. 
But I am half disposed to say that I wd try half a dozen lines.” 
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about Pusey or Keble; on February 28, 1866, he says that it 
seems to him “to maintain that steady advance in merit which 
has characterized the magazine for some time past,” and on 
January 12, 1868, he again expresses his pleasure at the “tone” 
of recent numbers. Moreover, he at least resigned himself to 
THe Montx’s containing, if not technical theology, at least 
“controversy.” 

The worst effect [he wrote on October 24, 1866] that could happen 
from any letter of mine to you would be your giving up contro- 
versial writing, for I do not know anyone who would write with 
greater taste and self-restraint, to say nothing of higher qualities, 
than yourself. . . . It is because I wish you so much to continue to 
write as controversialist in the Month, and hope you will, that I 
bore you about this matter. If I was sure you were giving up that 
office, I would not say another word. 

The matter alluded to concerned method of controversy, not 
controversy itself; very rightly he deprecated ridicule and abuse, 
and deplored a particular lapse of taste. But such lapses were 
rare, and in other letters (e.g. June 30, 1869) he praises both the 
interest shown by THe MontH in “Protestant” literature (his 
special mention of reviews of Lecky and Thackeray shows how 
widely he extends that epithet), and he applauds the tone of such 
criticisms as are necessarily made; later, he is pleased by the 
“variety” of the articles in THE MontH, and sympathizes warmly 
with the “difficulties” that Fr. Coleridge apparently was encoun- 
tering in his work. 

Many other letters exist expressing, for example, his gratitude 
for critiques of his own work—indeed, at one time THE MONTH 
was thought to be a kind of Newman addict, and to regard him 
as an oracle, even when the Tablet was felt to be very hostile to 
both. But, once more, these quotations are selected as showing 
the kind of magazine that Newman would have liked THE 
Monti to be. It could not, of course, reach up to his or its own 
ideal: its original title was: “THE Montu, A Magazine of Litera- 
ture, Science and Art’’; its first number contained, in fact, an 
admirable critical article about documents concerned with Ma 
Stuart and the question of their forgery; an account of the Ase 
salon of 1864; a “chatty” article on Geneva; what seems to be, at 
first, another such article on Belgium but turns out to be a careful 
examination of the treatment of mental defectives there; and the 
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first instalment of two stories of no great value. The first number, 
in fact, was very similar in interest to the present MontH, which 
would seem to be following faithfully Newman’s idea of the 
scope and function of a Catholic periodical. 

At the risk of labouring the point, I would insist that Newman 
hoped that the faith of a writer would shine through anything he 
wrote, even if he never said anything explicitly “Catholic” at all. 
He did not want light merely to be thrown on to the writer’s 
theme, but to glow from within. We see the difference between 
the art of Fra Angelico and that of much better craftsmen.' But 
from this correspondence you would not guess that Newman, 
violinist and versatile, took any interest in art or science, though 
you perceive he was aware enough of politics to take, for example, 
the “wrong” side about the Turks and to be criticized for this in 
Rome itself. On the other hand, he was most anxious to “re- 
build” bridges between persons, or Catholics and his fellow- 
countrymen in general. On April 20, 1866, after the death of 
Keble, he writes: 


The article on Keble is very able and very beautiful. It must do a 
great deal of good, in this respect if in no other, in interesting 
Anglicans in the Month, and again in interesting Catholics in a 
very remarkable adherent to Anglicanism. It is a mode of bringing 
two sets of men together more powerful than any other, and one 
which involves no violation of principle. And it tends to show that 
a rigidly Catholic publication such as the Month is, is able to 
recognise facts as facts, and is not afraid for the Catholic religion, if 
moral goodness is to be found in bodies not Catholic. 

P. 442. “Shedding a dew on.” This is very happy; it is Keble all 
over. Whately used to spit into the fire, between two friends sitting 
opposite to him at table. Such is the character of some men’s minds. 
Even if they bring out what is true and good, still they spit; but 
Keble was like the dew from a fountain, as you say.? 


* To look in a rather different direction, we feel the difference between the 
religious emotion of Gounod and that of César Franck: or, in the same artist, we 
are conscious that at times his faith is really creating his work by giving a soul to 
it; and others, not so. 

2 It appears that Coleridge had said it would be “‘impertinent and preposterous” 
to call Mrs. Keble (as had been done) a “‘Xantippe.” “It would be simply untrue.” 
And certainly Coleridge’s expression suggests that after all there may have been 
some foundation for the words. “Fairford” was not Keble’s father’s living: the 
actual living lacked a parsonage, so a house was taken at Fairford “with a largish 
paddock, which was a great gain to his (Keble’s) invalid sister, who could not 
move except in a chair.” I have sometimes asked myself if it was not the excep- 


tional tenderness of Keble’s disposition that (humanly speaking) accounted for 
his not being offered the definite call to become a Catholic. He was bound by so 
many ties, ecclesiastical and domestic, that to wrench them asunder might have 
been too much for him. The anguish he would have caused to this sister in her 
helplessness might have been too great for him. 
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Newman’s wish to foster good will is seen notably in his 


attitude about Pusey. On December 11, 1865, he writes: 


The article on Pusey . . . is very ably written and I don’t know 
how he can answer it. But still, I thought it harsh. There is a text 
about “smoking flax.”’ 

As to your writing to him, there is a difficulty in keeping up 
consistently two characters at once—that of a private acquaintance 
and that of a stranger. He could say What business have you to 
write? And yet he is so forbearing and gentle, that it might seem 
quite a duty to do so. 


He had already written on November 24th about Pusey’s Irenicon 
that he could never write against it at least anonymously, even 
though that work was 


calculated to raise objections especially when considered as an 
Irenicon. On its first appearance I wrote to Keble, quoting of it the 
text “If anyone ask for a fish will he give him a stone? etc.” Don’t 
mention this. He wrote back begging me not to say so to Pusey, it 
would hurt him so much. Also, I am sure that he and his use the 
book to keep persons in the Anglican Church, as you say. But he is 
not inconsistent here, for he says “Wait, till we all can join. I am 
writing to effect this, and I wish these difficulties, which you ought 
to feel, as I do, removed before you join.” And again, I verily believe 
he does mean it as an Irenicon, and though I think he ought to be 
made feel how he has wounded Catholics, yet I do not think his 
book ought to be left there—and I was glad that a reviewer could 
write as the Weekly Register wrote last week, though I could not 
write so leniently myself, as I have distinctly told Pusey. . . . I will 
not despair even of Pusey [coming towards us], however humanly 
unlikely. 


He implores Coleridge to point out Pusey’s mistakes but not to 
“call names.” On October 24, 1866, he says: 


Of course I take a different view of Pusey from what you do—but 
for argument’s sake I will allow that, as you say, he shuffles des- 
ps ap I take the very ground that you do, viz. that his 
word is taken as law, by numbers, when it should not be. Also, of 
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course I think and desire that for the sake of those numbers, and 
moreover (which it strikes me you do not so much consider) for the 
sake of himself, what he says incorrectly, should be set right, and 
brought home to him as requiring such right-setting. . . . Abuse of 
[Pusey] will convert neither him nor any of his followers. I received 
an Oxford undergraduate the other day—he was speaking of Pusey, 
and took occasion to say how young men revered him, chiefly for 
his very ascetic life, and his great meekness in controversy. He said 
that they could not bear to hear him spoken against. Ido not call 
exposing a man’s mistakes “speaking against him” . . . but if a 
controversialist begins by saying “This man is absurd—he shuffles— 
he misrepresents—he is keeping men from the truth”—every word 
of it might be true, but I should say he was calling names and 
indulging in abuse. 
Newman did not want Coleridge to be called “fierce.” That he 
himself could feel “fierce” is obvious enough; perhaps his habitual 
self-control is not realized; he came to think he had “‘let himself 
go” too much in the original preface to the Apologia against 
Kingsley. But we must be sure that we do not think his recom- 
mendation of gentleness in controversy was due merely to his 
thinking that ke opposite would not pay. The only time when 
he gets “‘hot” in these letters is when he ion he may be thought 
to be impugning Keble’s good faith, or drawing comparisons 
between Keble’s and Pusey’s interior holiness. He was always at 
the school of the “‘kind”’ St. Philip! It may be worth rememberin 
this now, when we are warned against a false “irenism” which 
would charitably wash out distinctions that are radical differ- 
ences. The best “criticism” is surely that which begins by detect- 
ing, exhibiting, fostering what is best in the “other side,” and, 
then only, iuaieing (even with severity) its errors. 


UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL 
OF FR. G. M. HOPKINS’ 


1866 May 15. Fair or fine and cold, evening remarkably so 
and very clear. Walking in Magdalen walks. Green-white of 
lower leafage especially in elms and beeches: of course in the 
beeches it is almost the natural hue. Elm trunks are blue or 
purple rich moist black at this time, as thrown out by the thick 
heaps and armfuls of the wet pellets of young green of wh. 
their leafing now “stands.” To see the long forward-creeping 
curls of the newly-leaved trees, in sweeps and rows all lodged 
one with another down the meadow edge, beautiful, but dis- 
traction and the want of the canon only makes these graceful 
shapes in the keen unseasonable evening air to “carve out” 
one’s thought with painful definiteness. Hemlock in clouds 
of bloom. The shallow shelves of beech branches hang with 
light and certain poise, dividing the air, say just over one’s 
head, with level-grown pieces of pale window-like green 
spotted with soft darks by the now and then overlapping of 
the leaves. May in bloom. Irises blooming. 


May 31. Grey, the clouds interesting to some degree, 
especially a range, say in the NW., ropy, de coiled folds being 
taken back across it fr. bottom to top westwards. A little rain 
and at evening and night hard rain.—Pater talking two hours 
agst. Xtianity. Breakfasted with Russell of Wadham, dined 
with Bond. 


June 3. Showers, but mostly bright and hot. Clouds growing 
in beauty at end of the day. In the afternoon a white rack of 
two parallel spines, vertebrated as so often. At sunset, when 
the he had charm and beauty, very level clouds long pelleted 
sticks of shade-softened grey in the West, with gold-colour 
splashed sunset-spot, then more to the S. grey rows rather 


* The following pages are taken from three unpublished parts of Hopkins’s 
Journal covering the years 1866 to 1868. The extracts are copyright and rights 
of reproduction are reserved.—Editor. 
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thicker and their oblique flake or thread better marked, above 
them on a ground of indistincter grey a drift of spotty tufts 
or drops, a “dirty” looking kind of clouds, scud-like, rising. 
With Garrett in Binsey Lane. The green was softening with 
grey. The meadows yellow with buttercups and under- 
reddened with sorrel and containing white of oxeyes and puff- 
balls. The cuckoo singing one side, on the other fr. the ground 
and unseen the wood-lark, as I suppose, most sweetly with a 
song, of wh. the structure is more definite than the skylarks 
and gives the link with that of the rest of birds.—Yellow 
meadows shining through the willow-rods pretty.—The last 
Bampton. The Bp. of Brechin preached at St. Thomas’ in the 
evening.—At sunset too there was much of that delicate lock- 
of-hair horizontal streaking. The map of the sky was a 
thromboid of grey round-moulded cloud in one great cloth 
stretching over the sky with one pt. resting somewhere on the 
sky-line in the S. or S.W., and the other rows were metero- 
logically parallel but perspectively converging and diverging 
with respect to this, clear sky being between. Wafts of very 
warm wind came now and then all day. 


June 6. Grey, with some rain. Evening fine. Aspens thick in 
leaf but not so the sycamores even yet, or ps ay they are 
this summer or at this time of the summer very thin. A mass 
of buttercup floating down under one of the Godstow bridges. 
A barge, I find, not only wrinkles smooth water by a wedge 
outlined in parallel straight lap-waves but also, before and 
without these, shallower ones running, say midway, between 
those of the wedge and a perpendicular to the current. . . . 


July 2. A few showers, fine between. Those tretted mossy 
clouds have their law more in helices, wave-tongues, than in 
anything else and it is pretty perceptible. Amber-rose and blue- 
green on the threads near the sun. After six a very slim-textured 
and pale causeway of mare’s-tail cloud running N.E. and S.W. 
with the set of the hair or threads at right angles, and this was 
on looking closer seen to be in jointed sprigs. Also in the 
morning pale transparent unpacking white-rose cloud soaked in 
blue and soon vanishing—Elms and oaks have now young 
leaves, and so too the sycamores with the usual beauty it gives 
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them.—Was at the Water-colours. Burne Jones’ Cupid con- 
veying Psyche and Le Chant d’Amour.—‘‘Je sais un chant 
d’amour triste ou gai tour 4 tour.” The best of Smallfield’s things 
was a girl with raspberries in a garden. Burton had one “ae 
not very interesting. E. K. Johnson a name I did not know 
before had some genre pieces, chiefly with near landscapes, the 
best being called A study of yew trees—an ail de boeuf in a 
garden formed by yews, a bed of irises chiefly in the midst with 
a [blank] tree, and a lady in a peach-coloured grey silk part 
lit part shadowed by sunset light. At that particular pitch no 
further correctness cd. be wished in the growth of the yews 
etc and the folds of the dress. Boyce’s things as good as usual. 
Rosenberg’s are good too. He had some things fr. Goderich 
castle etc showing the green mossy mould wh. covers some 
facets of the sandstone, but he had definitely given himself to 
a mannered tree touch although the departure fr. simplicity 
is slight—Was at the Academy too lately. Prinsep shews 
breadth. He had a portrait of Gordon in costume of mandarin 
of the yellow jacket and “La Festa di Lido” in the Venice public 
gardens in October. A. Hughes illustrated “My heart is like 
a singing bird.” There was an atmosphere study of midsummer 
midnight by a certain Raven who might turn out something. 
Brett had a landscape of Capri. Leighton’s Syracusan bride. 
The new realist school scarcely appears at the Academy. .. . 


July 7. Fine.—Passing cloud-shadows soaking the woods. 
Pleasant precision of hay-cocks and swathes with shadow on 
one side. Bleached look of uncut fields. Those ox-eye-like 
flowers in grain fields smell deliciously. Strange pretty scatter- 
droop of barley ears, their beards part outside like the fine 
crispings of smooth running water on piers, etc. Holding one 
up to the sky so that the top hairs shd. be about horizontal 
(the rest following their radiation down to the ear itself, wh. 
wd. hang down) noticed the instant after removing it a tiny 
needle-like sort of rain in the air at right angles of course to 
the line of the spikes. Whiteness of the pine-buds. Lombardy 
poplars built high and with dice-like leaves. Soar of the poplar. 
Walked a new way at Finchley and saw Mr. Bickersteth on 
bridge over the Brent. On a windy day the leaves of trees, 
e.g. the plane, get and keep a certain pose of turning up fr. the 
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pitch of the wind. Gable-shaped droop of firs, yews, etc., like 
that of an open hand fr. the wrist. . . . 


July 9. Fine.—At French and Belgian exhibition. Interesting 
to remember Daubigny’s suggestive and sombre landscape (a 
view of Villerville and a river-scene) not unlike Crome. 
Compare too Tissot’s Spring (curiously like in motive) with 
Millais’ and Baron Feys and Lagye his pupil with our medieva- 
lists. All their colouring “‘sleepy.’’ Afterwards at the Abbey. 


July 11. Dull and shallow sunlight. Saw an olive-coloured 
snake on hedge of Finchley wood and just before its slough 
in the road—or at all events a slough. Oats: hoary blue-green 
sheaths and stalks, prettily shadow-stroke-spikes of pale green 
grain. Oaks: the organisation of this tree is difficult. Speaking 
generally no doubt the determining planes are concentric, a 
system of brief contiguous and continuous tangents, whereas 

ose of the cedar wd. roughly be called horizontals and those 
of the beech radiating but modified by droop and by a screw- 
set towards jutting points. But beyond this since the normal 
growth of the boughs is radiating and the leaves grow some way 
in there is of course a system of spoke-wise clubs of green— 
sleeve-pieces. And since the end shoots curl and carry young 
and scanty leaf-stars these clubs are tapered, and I have seen 
also the pieces in profile with chiselled outlines, the blocks 
thus made detached and lessening towards the end. However 
the star knot is the chief thing: it is whorled, worked round, a 
little and this is what keeps up the illusion of the tree: the leaves 
are rounded inwards and figure out ball-knots. Oaks differ 
much, and much turns on the broadness of the leaf; the narrower 

iving the crisped and starry and catharine-wheel forms, the 

aoe A the flat-pieced mailed or shard-covered ones, in wh. 
it is possible to see composition in dips, etc., on wider bases 
than the single knot or cluster. But I shall study them further. 
See the 19th. 


July 17. Dull, curds-and-whey clouds faintly at times.—It 
was this night I believe but possibly the next that I saw clearly 
the impossiblity of staying in the Church of England, but 
resolved to say nothing to anyone till three months are over, 


bd . 
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that is the end of the Long, and then of course to take no step 
till after my Degree." 


July 18. Bright. Sunset over oaks a dapple of rosy clouds 
blotted with purple, sky round confused pale green and blue 
with faint horned rays, crimson sparkles through the leaves 
below. Afterwards rich rose-colour swelling and spanning an 


oak. 


July 19... . I have now found the law of the oak leaves. 
It is of platter-shaped stars altogether; the leaves lie close like 
pages, packed, and as if drawn tightly to. But these old packs, 
wh. lie at the end of their twigs, throw out now long shoots 
alternately slimly leaved, looking like bright keys. All the 
sprays but markedly these ones shape out and as it were embrace 
greater circles and the dip and toss of these make the wider 
and less organic articulations of the tree. . . . 


1867 Aug. 24. Bright.—In the middle of, I think, this day 
Lionel had a piece of sky-blue gauze for butterfly-nets lying 
on the grass in the garden. It was a graceful mixture of square 
folds and winding tube-folds. But the point was the colour as 
seen by sunlight in a transparent material. The folds, which 
of course doubled the stuff, were on the sun’s side bright 
light blue and on the other deep blue—not shadow-modified, 
but real blue, as in tapestries and some paintings. Then the 
shadowed sides had cobweb-streaks of paler colour across, and 
in other parts became transparent and shewed the grass below, 
wh. was lit by the sun through the gauze. 

To Richmond and the river with Cyril. What I most noticed 
was the great richness of the membering of the green in the 
elms, never however to be expressed but by drawing after 
study.—The children went off to Rottingdean. . . . 


Aug. 30. Fair; in afternoon fine; the clouds had a good 
deal of crisping and mottling.—A round by Plumley.—Stands 
of ash in a copse: they consisted of two or three rods most 


t This is the earliest extant record of Hopkins’s decision to leave the Church 
of England. In October, 1865, he had briefly touched on the possibility of such 
a decision (Notebooks, p. $2) without, however, any further comment. 
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gracefully leaved, for each wing or comb finally curled inwards, 
that is upwards.—Putting my hand up against the sky whilst 
we lay on the grass I saw more richness and beauty in the blue 
than I had known of before, not brilliance but glow and 
colour. It was not transparent and sapphire-like, but turquoise- 
like, swarming and blushing round the edge of the hand and 
in the pieces clipped in by ae fingers, the flesh being sometimes 
sunlit, sometimes glassy with reflected light, sometimes lightly 
shadowed in that violet one makes with cobalt and Indian red. 


1868 Ap. 27. Generally fine betw. hard showers; some hail, 
wh. made the evening very cold, a flash of lightning, a clap 
of thunder, and a bright rainbow; some grey cloud betw. 
showers ribbed and draped and some wild bright big blow 
flix at the border of a great rack with blue rising behind— 
though it was too big in character to be called flix. To Roe- 
hampton into retreat. 


May 5. Cold. Resolved to be a religious. 


May 7. Warm; misty morning; then beautiful turquoise 
sky. Home, after having decided to be a priest and religious 
but still doubtful betw. St. Benedict and St. Ignatius. 


May 21. Cooler; fine, then pale sweep, with faint solar 
halo, and in evening louring set or current in the clouds. Cardinal 
d’Andrea being dead The Times Italian correspondent hints he 
was poisoned by the Pope or Jesuits. 


June 26. Bright but dark-in-bright, sky painted and with 
faint curdling vapour rolling over, distances dim blue, and yet, 
near, the edges all sharpened, every grain in the skyline of Caen 
wood and all the slant cards of the Dugmores’ limes being 
crisply given: on such days the body there is in the air gives 
depth and projection to the landscape; sheet, moistness, and 
bloom to the shadows; sobriety at once and richness to the 
colours; and especially as I saw with one ricked oak in the fore- 
ground of Caen wood an opaque, solid, gummy tone to the dark 
picked oak crests. 7 


June 27. Silver mottled clouding, and clearer; else like 
yesterday. At the Nat. Gallery. That Madonna by Beltraffio. 
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Qy. has not Giotto the instress of loveliness? Mantegna’s 
draperies. 


July 7. Fine morning; rain betw. Basel and Lucerne and 
in the evening. We saw the Miinster and the Museum—where 
there is a noble dead Christ by the younger Holbein, but the other 
Holbeins were unimpressive; also a Crucifixion by a German 
master in which the types of the two thieves, especially the 
good thief—a young man with a moustache and a modern air 
—were in the wholeness and general scape of the anatomy 
original and interesting. (The prominence of the peculiar 
square-scaped drapery etc in Holbein and his contemporaries is 
remarkable—e.g. as a determination of German art.) There 
was one of those drawings in white upon black, purple or bronze 
paper—I do not know the technical name—by Diirer—the 
Crucifixion: the angel who is taking the soul of the good thief 
has the drapery flying in two coils and the last of these coils 
shell-rayed {illustration inserted). 

Storks’ nests on the church roofs. 

By rail through beautiful country to Lucerne: the Reuss 

green: our first view of Alps. Saw Thorvaldsen’s monu- 
ment in the evening, with the bats flitting round the pond. 

Swiss trees are, like English, well inscaped—in quains. 


July 8. Fine. Fr. Lucerne by steamer to Kiissnacht, thence 
walk across to Immensee, then by steamer over Lake of Zug 
to Arth, whence up the Rigi—The normal colour of the lake 
water, from near at least, bottle blue; from some way up we 
saw it with the sea shoaling colours, purple and blue, the purple 
expressing the rose of the chord to the eye (—in the same way 
as the same colour in a rose fading expresses the blue of the 
chord—the converse case: in fact it may perhaps be generalised 
that when this happens the modulation in question is the flat 
of the next term and not the sharp of the former one). Fr. the 
top the lakes egg-blue, blue strongly modulated to green.—At 
sunset feathered sky with a fluffy and jointed rib-cloud: I noticed 
one “flock” of wh. I made a drawing was a long time with 
little change.—Huddling and precipitation of the fir woods 
down one side of the Rossberg following the fall of water like 
the sheepflock at Shanklin did. 
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July 9. Before sunrise looking out of window saw a noble 
scape of stars—the Plough all golden falling, Cassiopeia on 
end with her bright quains pointing to the right, the graceful 
bends of Perseus underneath her, and some great star whether 
Capella or not I am not sure risen over the brow of the mountain. 
Sunrise we saw well: the north landscape was blighty but the 
south, the important one, with the Alps, clear; Cae down 
all was mist and flue of white cloud, wh. grew thicker as the 
day went on and like a junket, lay scattered on the lakes. The 
sun lit up the bright acres of the snows at first with pink but 
afterwards clear white: the snow of the Bernese Highland 
remained from its distance pinkish all day.——The mountain 
ranges, as any series or body of inanimate like things not often 
seen, have the air of persons and of interrupted activity; they 
are multitudinous too, and also they express a second level 
with an upper world or shires of snow.—In going down betw. 
Pilatus and a long streak of cloud the blue sky was greenish. 
Since I have found this colour is seen in looking fr. the snow 
to the sky but why I do not understand: can there possibly be 
a rose hue suppressed in the white (—purpurea candidior nive) ? 

Alpine cows dun-coloured and very well made. Melodious 
lines of a cow’s dewlap. 


July 15. Showers; little sun. Walked to the Hétel Bellevue 
on the Little Scheidegg. 

The mountains and in particular the Silberhorn are shaped 
- nippled like the sand in an hourglass and the Silberhorn 

a subsidiary pyramidal naped sharply down the sides. 
Then one of places the fine 
pleatings of the snow running to or from one another, like the 
newness of lawn in an alb and sometimes cut off short as crisp 
as celery. 

There are round one of the heights of the Jungfrau two ends 
or falls of a glacier. If you took the skin of a white tiger or 
the deep fell of some other animal and swung it tossing it high 
in the air and then cast it out before you it wd. fall and so clasp 
and lap round anything in its way just as this glacier does and the 
fleece wd. part in the same site: you must suppose a lazuli 
under flix to appear. The spraying out of one end J tried to 
catch but it wd. have taken hours: it was this wh. first made me 
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think of a tiger-skin, and it ends in tongues and points like the 
tail and claws: indeed the ends of the glaciers are knotted or 
knuckled like talons. Above, in a plane nearly parallel to the 
eye, becoming thus foreshortened, it forms saddle-curves with 
dips and swells. 


July 16. At Grindelwald are two glaciers, the upper and 
lower, wh. are in fact two descending limbs of one. I shall speak 
of them fr. my knowledge since. je ne where the mountains 
make hollows they lie saddle-wise in them and then shouldering 
through the gorges are broken up—but the question is whether 
by the pressure or the slope. In slanted brooks the bias keeps 
falling som bank to bank across and so knits the stream and 
glaciers also are cross-hatched with their crevasses but they 
form waves wh. lie regularly and in horizontals across the 
current. (So water does in fact, wimpling, but these wimplings 
have the air of being only resultants or accumulations; perhaps 
they too are a real inscape here seen descending and vanishing.) 
In the gut these glaciers are hollowed in the middle, not 
rounded up. Below this they open out and part lengthwise. 
These Grindelwald glaciers are remarkable for their rugged- 
ness, I believe: the upper one looks like rows of dogteeth. The 
blue colour (which compared by a glance with the sky is greener) 
retiring into these clefts looks like starch in ruffs. Becoming 
deep within it looks like deep flesh-cuts where one sees the 
blood flush and welling up.—We went into the absurd grotto. 

The height enclosed between the two glaciers is the Metten- 
berg. Behind them lie the Viescherhérner, on the left the 
SchreckhGrner and Wetterhérner, on the right the Eiger etc. 

We crossed among others a muddy river, wh. shewed its 
scaping the better for being muddy. I notice that those great 
hoof-shaped members by their gloss, solidity, and the wimpled 
make wh. they get from the discontinuous, slightly jolting 
flow of the water look like great pieces of glue and the edges 
of broken spray wh. overlap them toss like thousands of little 
dancing bones: this comes from the drops being looped to 
each other or to the main water by tiny tapering necks. 

Beauty of the sycamores here, native to the soil, soft-horned 
and falling apart like ashes. The cherry-trees too have a graceful 
growth, falling over and so shewing the wood of the branches 
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uppermost and with the droop and outward pointing of the 
curling leaves making pinions wh. trail to the ground. 


July 18. In coming down the Faulhorn saw the Finster 
Aarhorn at last, lonely, standing like a high-gabled steeple. The 
two heights of the Viescherhérner group are striking too, rising 
like thorns (as many hérner are like thorns or talons) from the 
— ridged wall wh. forms the theatre of the Grindelwald 

cier. 

. We lunched at the Baths of Rosenlavi [?] and walked on to 
Meyringen down the valley of the Reichenbach in torrent. 
Sycomores grew on the slopes of the valley, scantily leaved, 
sharply quained and accidented by perhaps the valley winds, and 
often most gracefully inscaped.—On the wall of the cliff bound- 
ing the valley on the further side of the river was a bright silver-_| 
tackled waterfall parted into slender shanks. 

When Meyringen came in sight in the broader thwart valley 
below, we sat on a little bridge over the Reichenbach there 
narrowed in, all leaved over, and rushing from one cornered 
rocky chamber to another. I saw that below the cuffs or long lips 
of lather that form there descended a webby space of foamy 
water. On the one side of the bridge an ash rose with eye-taking _ 
sky-clusters, the leaves making the outlines of their two sides 
smartly cross and recross and so giving the disputed bat’s-wing. 

Then we saw the three falls of the Reichenbach. The upper 
one is the biggest. At the take-off it falls in discharges of rice 
or meal but each cluster as it descends sharpens and tapers, and 
from halfway down the whole cascade is inscaped in fretted 
falling vandykes in each of which the frets or points, just like 
the startings of a just-lit lucifer match, keep shooting in races, 
one beyond the other to the bottom. The vapour wh. beats u 
from the impact of the falling water makes little feeder rill 
down the rocks and these catching and running in drops along 
the sharp ledges in the rock are shaken and delayed and chased 
along them and even cut off and blown upwards by the blast 
of the vapour as it rises: saw the same thing at Handeck too.— 
In the second fall when facing the great limbs in wh. the water 
is yee saw well how they are tretted like open sponge or 
light breadcrumb where the yeast has supped in the texture in 


big and little holes. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
BRAZIL 


By 
J. B. BURY 


1. Jesuit ACTIVITY IN BRAZIL 


from 1549 and continued until 1759.1 As elsewhere in the 

Portuguese empire the Jesuits were the first missionaries to 
the natives—a pioneer role which in Mexico was undertaken by 
the Franciscans.? The situation which faced the Franciscans in 
Mexico, by its marked contrast, throws into relief the task con- 
fronting the Jesuit Fathers in Brazil. In sixteenth-century Mexico 
the Indian population was large, concentrated, settled; in con- 
temporary Brazil it was scattered and nomadic. Clearly the 
handful of missionaries available could not begin their long and 
difficult task of conversion of the Indian tribes in Brazil while 
the latter remained in their nomadic state. The problem was 
realistically appreciated by the Jesuits and they applied them- 
selves systematically and indefatigably to its solution, settling 
and concentrating the Indians into villages, the aldeias de Indios 


HE activity of the Society of Jesus in colonial Brazil dates 
| I 


-which were smaller and less highly organized communities than 


the well known Reductions of the Spanish Jesuits in the southern 
regions of the rivers Paraguay and Parana, but founded on 
similar principles. 

This immense task was undertaken against great odds. The 
plantations required slave labour and Jesuit enterprise was con- 
tinually threatened by demands for wholesale vement. The 

t Previous writings on the history of the Society in Brazil have been super- 
seded by the monumental work of Padre Serafim Leite, S.J., Histéria da Companhia 
de Jesus no Brasil (published jointly in Rio de Janeiro and Lisbon), ten volumes, 

2 The activity of the Franciscans in sixteenth-century Mexico is examined by 
Professor George Kubler, Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century, New 
Haven, two volumes, 1948. 
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aldeias made the Indians more vulnerable to seizure and more 
valuable as slaves than their savage brothers in the woods. Unac- 
customed to settled existence or life in groups of any size, the 
complete change also imposed severe psychological strain on the 
Indians and the effects of epidemics introduced by Europeans 
were felt on a much more widespread scale and advanced wi 
greater rapidity in the aldeias than would have been the case 
otherwise. The preservation of the freedom of the Indians, their 
adjustment to the new way of life and the gradual building up of 
their resistance to new diseases were some of the heavy responsi- 
bilities borne by the Society during the earlier colonial period.1 
Once the primary task of Indian settlement had been accom- 
plished the Jesuits turned their energies to education as the essential 
concomitant of conversion. But though it was to the education 
of the Indians that the representatives of the Society dedicated 
themselves, in Brazil as elsewhere in the Portuguese empire the 
Crown leaned heavily on the services of these devoted men and 
they were largely entrusted with the education of the sons of the 
colonists as well. To complete their teaching responsibilities they 
undertook in addition the training of candidates for priesthood. 
The logical sequel of the two-fold role of the members of the 
Society of Jesus in Brazil, as missionaries and as teachers, was that 
they also became, of necessity, the most enterprising of the early 
builders in the colony and by reason of their prestige and abilities 
the principal exponents of the development of Brazilian art and 
architecture during the first two centuries of the colony’s history. 
Indeed, to this day the term Estilo Jesuitico is commonly employed 
to describe a whole style of architecture and decoration of the 
earlier colonial period, much of which was in no direct way con- 
nected with the Jesuits themselves. Nevertheless, the designation 
is not inappropriate since the Society provided in that period the 
most influential channel for the transmission of European culture 
into Portuguese America. The characteristics of the Estilo Jesuitico 
in Brazil have been well summarized by the distinguished Bra- 
zilian architect and art historian Dr. Liicio Costa,2 who has 
written as follows: “In the Spanish Americas, where the Society 


t For the Brazilian Indian, see Gilberto Freyre, Casa Grande e Senzala, 1933 
(translated by Samuel Putnam, as The Masters and the Slaves, New York, 1946). 

2 “A Arquitetura dos Jesuitas no Brasil,” Revista do Servigo do Patriménio His- 
torico e Artistico Nacional, V, 1941. 
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continued to operate without interruption throughout the 
majority of the eighteenth century, the Jesuit style is thought of 
as embracing the complete cycle of the Baroque. But for us in 
Brazil the style of the Jesuits conveys an peoree different mean- 
ing. Their activity here, already reduced in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, ceased altogether in 1759; and so their works, 
or at least the greater part of them, represent what we regard as 
our more ‘antique’ style. Consequently, when a Brazilian speaks 
of the Estilo Jesuitico what he intends first and foremost to signify 
is a style of composition which is moderate, cold and regular in 
character, and which is still imbued with the severity of the 


Counter Reformation.” 


2. THE ARCHITECTURE OF MANNERISM 


In order to understand the significance of the association of the 
Estilo Jesuitico in Brazil with the European architecture described 
as that of the Counter Reformation, it is necessary to glance at 
the nature and origins of this latter style, now more generally 
termed “Mannerist.”? 

The architecture of Mannerism has a relatively precise history 
in Italy. Developed in the 1520s, with Michelangelo as its pioneer 
exponent, it superseded the High Renaissance style of Bramante 
and Raphael, and was itself eclipsed in the early years of the 
seventeenth century by the Baroque. The characteristics of both 
the Renaissance and Baroque styles are generally familiar. The 
Renaissance architects aimed to apply the familiar and satisfying 
proportions of the human body to buildings whose plans and 
spatial designs were based on the simplest regular geometrical 
figures—the square, circle, cube, cylinder and sphere. Each 
element in the composition was complete in itself and served a 
single evident purpose. No member was emphasized at the 
expense of any other. The aims were rational; the results sym- 
metrical, harmonious, static, limited and above all tranquil. In 
contrast the Baroque aims were emotional and the results sensa- 
tional, turbulent, hypnotic, achieving illusions of illimitability. 
Even major elements in the composition were, where necessary, 

t For Mannerist architecture, see Anthony Blunt, Artistic Theory in Italy, 
Oxford, 1940; Nikolaus Pevsner, ‘““The Architecture of Mannerism,” The Mint, 
London, 1946, and Dr. Rudolf Wittkower, Chambers Encyclopaedia, London, 


1950, I, pp. 561-2. 
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ruthlessly subordinated and thus deprived of individual integrity, 
in order to stress a single dramatic effect. Proportions and + ae 
unfamiliar either in nature or geometry were employed in the 
articulation and planning of Baroque buildings and startling 
chiaroscuro effects were obtained by the ingenious direction of 
light aided by extensive surfacing in gilt and glass to heighten the 
brilliance of selected features. 

The two styles, despite their obvious contrast, share one quality 
in common: both are unambiguous. The architecture of Man- 
nerism, on the other hand, abounds with ambivalent themes and 
dual functions. The same building is both a palace and a monas- 
tery; the same pilaster both supports the entablature and provides 
one side of the frame for a wall panel. The two functions are 
both clearly indicated, thus conveying a deliberate ambiguity 
which is the antithesis of Renaissance simplicity. 

As models for church design the Humanist architects chose 
classical temples, only modified where essential for liturgical 
needs; whereas St. Charles Borromeo, in 1572, only conceded 
the use of the classical orders themselves in church architecture 
for the sake of their structural durability. But if the Mannerists 
perpetuated the paradox of pagan forms in Christian edifices they 
were determined to purge these forms of the spirit which their 
origin had bequeathed. It was therefore necessary to “break the 
bonds and chains by reason of which artists had always followed 
a beaten path regulated by measure, order and rule after Vitruvius 
and the antiquities.” The words are those of Vasari, himself a 
— in connection with the pioneer innovations of Michel- 

The architects of Mannerism were thus engaged upon a cam- 
paign of breaking classical rules in order to purge their buildings 
of the “paganism” which their Humanist predecessors had 
sponsored with such sincere, but it now seemed injudicious, 
idealism. It is this Counter-Renaissance campaign, with its 
deliberate reversal of the Humanist principles of classic simplicity, 
mathematical harmony and natural proportion which explains 
the complex ambiguities, the ascetic restraint and the effects of 
frozen disequilibrium so characteristic of Mannerist structures— 
in a word, the “mannered” treatment which has given the style 
its name. For Renaissance tranquillity they substituted disquiet; 
but whereas in the Baroque, also a style ob disquiet, each tension 
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is provided with its appropriate release, the Mannerists never 
resolved the tensions which they created. Many of their reversals 
of the principles of classical composition, though ingenious, were 
negative. But others, above all thé elliptical plan and medieval 
revivals such as elongated proportion, Latin cross ground-plan 
and two-tower facade, were positive contributions of lasting 
significance. 

The Mannerist architect, unlike his Renaissance predecessor, 
was strictly controlled by authority. He was subject to regulation 
in the organization of his project, supervision during its execu- 
tion and subsequent enquiry into any idiosyncracy of detail. To 
this discipline may be attributed the academic tendencies of later 
Mannerism. St. Charles Borromeo’s Acta Milanensis lays down a 
whole series of rules and prohibitions for church design which 
were not to be lightly disregarded. The circular ground plan, 
whose geometrical perfection had seemed to Renaissance architects 
symbolic of God, was condemned by St. Charles as pagan, and 
the Latin cross reinstated as the truly Christian ud Likewise 
St. Charles required a return to medieval splendour and multi- 
plicity of Christian decoration in contrast to the unadorned 
simplicity of t - “crystalline” structures designed by the Human- 
ists to express their abstract religious ideals. Mannerist architects 
were thus engaged in making the church accessible to the com- 
munity in general as opposed to the select Humanist circle of 
mathematicians and re With this end in view it was 
necessary to apply the senses rather than the intellect towards 
Christian understanding, and architecture, together with the 
other arts, became a practical vehicle of Christian education and 
missionary enterprise. 

Mannerist buildings vary greatly both in the extent to which, 
and in the mode of expression whereby, they convey Counter- 
Renaissance aims; indeed, until recently Mannerism has been 
classified as “Late Renaissance,” so unostentatious are many of its 
reversals of the principles of the earlier style. 

The full impact of the architectural developments which began 
in Italy about 1420 was not generally felt throughout Europe until 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, and since imported Italian 
architects were the main propagators it was Mannerist rather than 
Renaissance Classicism which finally displaced the native late 
Gothic styles. Spain and Portugal well illustrate these tendencies. 
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The Plateresque in Spain and the Manueline in Portugal, repre- 
sent native architectural creations of the Peninsula, astonishing 
mixtures of Gothic, Moorish and Classical elements, the former 
predominating but the latter slowly becoming more prominent 
during the later stages of development. In Spain Plateresque 
conservatism resisted the new trends from Italy longer and more 
effectively than did the Manueline style in Portugal.t But in both 
countries the most influential exponents of Classical forms were 
the architects of the Society of Jesus, who from the very first 
adopted the Mannerism of contemporary Italy and employed it 
elsewhere, virtually without reference to earlier native styles. 
The overseas colonies reveal these developments especially 
clearly. Thus in sixteenth-century Mexico, where Jesuit influence 
was slight, the dominant style was Plateresque, whereas in six- 
teenth-century Portuguese India and Brazil, where the Jesuits 
were undisputed religious leaders, a genuinely classical architec- 
ture was established at an early date. In Portugal the full scale 
introduction of the architecture of Mannerism was very largely 
the work of one man—the Bolognese architect Filippo Terzi, 
originally invited to Lisbon by Dom Sebastido in 1576 and 
employed by the Jesuits, in connection with the project of their 
church of Sao Roque (Prats I), begun in about 1580. In Spain it 
was Juan de Herrera—second architect of the Escorial (1563- 
1584)—who figures as the founder of the Mannerist style. 

Once Mannerism had been introduced and acclimatized into 
the Lusitanian world the conservative Portuguese were content to 
repeat and restate its principles with little essential modification 
throughout the seventeenth and well into the eighteenth century. 
Had forty years of war with Holland and Spain not ruined Por- 
tugal in the seventeenth century, it is natural to suppose that new 
generations of Italian architects would have been invited and the 
Roman High Baroque transplanted into the Kingdom. But the 
disturbed and impoverished state of the country prohibited this 
traditional patronage.? The only notable exception was Guarino 
Guarini’s visit (c. 1653) from which materialized the important 
church of the Divina Providencia at Lisbon (Prats VIII), des- 


t For Portuguese and Spanish architecture, see, respectively, W. C. Watson, 
Portuguese Architecture, London, 1908; and Bernard Bevan, History of Spanish 


Architecture, London, 1938. 
2 See Emilio Lavagnino, Gli Artisti Italiani in Portogallo, Rome, 1940. 
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troyed in the 1755 earthquake. This church was unique in Por- 
tugal as a seventeenth-century High Baroque monument, 
though one other was built in the Portuguese empire, the church 
of Sao Caetano (1655-9) at Velha Géa. Both these exceptional 
churches were Theatine. 

As the benefits of Brazilian gold and the treaties with England 
revived Portugal in the eighteenth century, so the Italian artistic 
influence began to resume its former role. From the second 
decade of the eighteenth century at Lisbon and from the fourth 
decade at Oporto, Italian late Baroque conceptions were intro- 
duced into the Kingdom, and even penetrated to Brazil. But it 
was at the very moment that the Italian Baroque, followed imme- 
diately by French Rococo styles of much more widespread 
adoption, reached Brazil, that the Society of Jesus fell under the 
cloud of Pombal’s animosity culminating in their expulsion 
from the dominions of Dom José I in 1759. It would thus be 
logical to expect that the architecture of the Jesuits in Brazil, and 
indeed throughout the Lusitanian world, including the mother 
country, should be stylistically Mannerist during the period of 
their principal building activity—the late sixteenth, the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. In the special case of 
Brazil, there was also an important personal influence, namely 
Brother Francisco Dias, S.J., who was specially sent out to the 
colony as architect in 1577 and died at Rio de Janeiro, ninety years 
of age, in 1632. He seems to have been a navigator as well as an 
architect, figuring in the list of the members of the Society in 
Brazil of the year 1600 as “Brother Francisco Dyz, who is in 
charge of the ship.” Before going to Brazil he is said to have 
collaborated with Terzi on the plans of Sao Roque, which explains 
the uniform pattern, based on Sio Roque, adopted throughout 
the church architecture of the half-century of his residence 
in Brazil. 
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3. Earty Jesuit ARCHITECTURE IN BRAZIL 


Although the activities of the Jesuit Fathers in Brazil had 
already been limited since the beginning of the eighteenth century 
(for example, they were virtually excluded from Minas Gerais), 
they continued building up to the eve of their expulsion from the 
colony in 1759. At that date, apart from numerous smaller 
establishments, they had foundations of major importance, com- 
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prising colleges, seminaries and novitiates in the principal mari- 
time centres along the Brazilian coastline. After 1759 the great 
majority of these monuments either fell into decay through 
neglect or were converted to other uses which in process of time 
meant either destruction, mutilation or alteration by rebuilding. 
In view of the prominence of the Jesuits as the intellectual and 
cultural aristocracy of the colony and thence the special interest 
attaching to their monuments, the large-scale destruction and 
disfigurement which has overtaken most of them is a particularly 
grievous loss to the Brazilian patrimony. However, in certain 
instances, plans, elevations and views have been preserved, repre- 
senting monuments since lost or altered out of recognition. The 
Military Archive at Rio de Janeiro in particular contains a collec- 
tion of eighteenth-century drawings of Jesuit constructions in 
Brazil, made by —_ military engineers, which have been 
exhaustively illustrated and discussed by Professor Robert C. 
Smith in a recent study.! 

The churches which have survived the shipwreck of 1759 and 
the subsequent hazards of neglect or worse, fall into two cate- 
gories. In the first place there are a number of minor, but mostly 
early, monuments in the present States of Espirito Santo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. These include the churches of Jesuit 
plantation estates and churches of the Indian villages, igrejas das 
aldeias de Indios. The best preserved and least altered examples of 
Indian village churches are to be found in the present State of 
Sao Paulo. The church of SAo Miguel, outside Sao Paulo city, is 
perhaps the most perfect of all. The wooden lintel over the 
entrance door still bears the date 1622. The building is so simple 
that it can scarcely be considered a work of architecture in any 
formal sense; nevertheless, it has extraordinary charm and 
“atmosphere.” In the second place, there are several major 
monuments of comparatively late date on the North and North- 
East coasts which, as will be seen, are of great interest. The prin- 
cipal casualties have been the larger churches of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries; but certain fragments which 
have survived—together with documentary evidence such as the 
Military Archive drawings—enable us to form some impression 
of these lost early monuments, which were of extreme simplicity 
and severity in plan and external elevation. A few reredoses also 

t “Jesuit Buildings in Brazil,” The Art Bulletin, XXX, 1948. 
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have survived which reveal the basically Mannerist character of 
the decoration which originally adorned their interiors. 


4. Earty Jesuir BUILDINGS IN PORTUGAL, INDIA AND CHINA 


Brazil was largely neglected by the Portuguese in the six- 
teenth century since its wood and sugar offered no comparison 
with the spices of the Orient, or even the gold and slaves of Africa, 
as a source of wealth. It was only the disastrous outcome of the 
Dutch War in the East, the loss of the spice trade and ruin of 
Géa as a trading centre, which perforce redirected Portuguese 
attention to their American possessions. This shifting in overseas 
interest from the Indies to Brazil during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century explains why the most interesting Portuguese 
colonial architecture of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries is to be found at Géa and its dependencies while the 
most interesting monuments of the late seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries were erected in Salvador and the capitals of its 
subsidiary provinces. Conversely, both the earlier architecture of 
Portuguese America and the later architecture of the Oriental 
empire reflect the provincialism and poverty of relatively neg- 
lected possessions. Within the whole of this great body of archi- 
tecture in the East and in the West, from Macau in China to 
Belém do Paré in the delta of the Amazon, over a period of two 
hundred years or thereabouts, it was the churches of the Society 
of Jesus which represented the most magnificent, enterprising and 
influential contribution. Fortunately, a number of the outstanding 
early churches of the Jesuits in Portugal and in the Orient have 
survived so that the disappearance of their larger sixteenth- 
century churches in Brazil is not so grave a loss from a Lusitanian 
point of view as it is from a purely Brazilian. 

The historian of the architecture of the Portuguese Jesuits has 
indeed an unusually fine series of monuments to trace the six- 
teenth- and early seventeenth-century developments of their 
style. In India there is the facade of the ruined church of the 
Nome de Jesu at Bassein (near Bombay) dating from 1548, the 
present Cathedral at Diu (begun 1602) and the church of N.S. 
Bom Jesus at Velha Géa (1594-1605); in China there is the 
facade of the church of the Madre de Deus at Macau (1602-about 
1630); and in Portugal the churches of the Jesuit Colleges at 
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Lisbon (Sao Roque, begun about 1580); Oporto (completed 
about 1625); and Coimbra (1598-1640); besides a number of 
less important monuments. It is these buildings, belonging as it 
were to the same family, which provide the background to the 
architectural achievements of the Society in Brazil. 

The churches at Velha Géa (PLate V) and Diu on the west 
coast of India both derive from a similar pattern. They are more 
or less contemporary and were both originally dedicated to St. 
Paul. They are lofty vaulted buildings of simple rectangular plan 
with well-designed, massive stone facades enriched with carving. 
This latter characteristic had no parallel in the contemporary 
Jesuit architecture of Brazil which was invariably plain and void 
of ornament. The carving on the facade at Diu is more elaborate 
than that of N.S. Bom Jesus at Velha Géa; while the elaborate 
sculpture decorating the magnificent front (PLATE V) of the 
Madre de Deus (formerly St. Paul) at Macau is a splendid example 
of large-scale use by the Jesuits of pictorial art, on the exterior of 
a church, for the representation of the Christian message, in 
accordance with the precepts of St. Charles Borromeo. The 
Macau facade now stands isolated, the church behind having 
been destroyed by fire in the last century. Its architect was Father 
Carlo Spinola, S.J., who belonged to the same ancient Genoese 
family as the famous general and grandee of Spain, Ambrosio 
Spinola. The sophisticated Italianate design markedly contrasts 
with the relatively provincial character of the architecture of the 
great Indian churches and even more so with the extreme sim- 
plicity of the contemporary Brazilian monuments. There are no 
towers either at Bassein, or at Velha Géa, Diu or Macau—a 
characteristic which, as will be seen, differentiates these Oriental 
churches from the two most important contemporary Jesuit 
churches in Portugal and likewise from the great buildings 
subsequently erected in Brazil. 

In so far as the origins of the earlier Jesuit architecture in 

t On the early monuments of the Portuguese Orient, see the following (which 
are all illustrated) : J. Gerson da Cunha, Notes on the History and Antiquities of Chaul 
and Bassein, Bombay, 1876; José Nicolau da Fonseca, An Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa, Bombay, 1878; A. Lopes Mendes, A India Portu- 
guesa, Lisbon, two volumes, 1886; various articles in O Oriente Portugués, Nos. 1 
(1931); § (1933); 7, 8 and 9 (1935); and 11 (1935); C. A. Montalto de Jesus, 
Historic Macao, Hongkong, 1902; Manuel Teixeira, Macau e a sua Diocese, Macau, 
1940, and John E. McCall, “Early Jesuit Art in the Far East,” Artibus Asiae, XI, 
1948. 
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Brazil are concerned, the monument of prime significance as a 
recedent is the church of the Society at Lisbon, Sao Roque 
(PLATE I), a building whose importance as the first ecclesiastical 
work of Filippo Terzi in Portugal, has already been stressed. 
Indeed, several writers, including Dr. Lticio Costa, have given 
currency to the significant legend that Terzi was invited to 
Portugal on Jesuit initiative. It was in the building of Sao Roque 
also that Brother Francisco Dias is said to have collaborated, and 
the lost early Brazilian churches appear to have followed the Sio 
Roque design as their standard pattern. The facade, although 
injured in the earthquake of 1755 and subsequently restored, still 
clearly reveals the cool precise lines of Italian classicism; and 
eloquently contrasts with Rosellino’s facade (1459) for the 
Cathedral of Pienza in Tuscany, the general pattern of the two 
facades, the one late Mannerist (restored) and the other Early 
Renaissance, being closely similar in articulation and arrangement 
of the apertures. Internally, though richly decorated, the plan 
- configuration of Sao Roque is as severely rectangular as its 
acade. 

The churches of the Jesuit Colleges at Oporto (now the Igreja 
dos Grilos) and at Coimbra (now called the New Cathedral) were 
built more or less contemporaneously with those of Velha Géa, 
Diu and Macau. They lack the profusion of external ornament 
which characterizes the Oriental monuments, but resemble these 
latter in their size, elaborate organization and the coffered barrel 
vaults which dominate their interiors. 

The Coimbra fagade displays so many of the devices whereby 
the Mannerists produced their characteristically discordant and 
unstable effects, that the total result is almost chaotic despite its 
ingenuity. The use of colossal statues, cherubs’ heads and acanthus 
leaves, completely out of scale with the orders; and the arrange- 
ment of the central pediment with pointed architrave mouldings 
uneasily comananal by a tricentric curved cornice—exemplify 
the liberties taken with classical rules. The Igreja dos Grilos at 
Oporto which at first sight appears to be a replica of the New 
Cathedral at Coimbra is in fact an altogether robuster work; the 
whole arrangement is more harmonious, and the articulation 
effectively stressed. Above all, the proportions are well conceived 
and good use is made of relief to give volume to the facade, 
unlike the flat front at Coimbra which has been so perversely 
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drained of three-dimensional strength by its over-ingenious 
architect. 

Despite these contrasts in treatment the Jesuit churches at 
Coimbra and Oporto clearly derive from the same basic design. 
Their facades (Prate VII) both exhibit the Venetian motif of 
three pediments, and both, for the first time in Portuguese Jesuit 
architecture, incorporate lateral towers, an innovation which 
appears more or less contemporaneously in the churches of the 
Society at Toledo (St. John the Baptist, begun before 1630) and 
at Antwerp (St. Charles Borromeo, begun 1615) (PLATE VI), the 
towers in each case being masked by scrolls flanking the pedi- 
ment.! It is true that at Oporto the towers are given due promi- 
nence and effectively integrated whereas at Coimbra they are 
reduced to mere belfries set back behind the scroll volutes as if 
they were an afterthought. But these are merely variations in 
emphasis and in view of the subsequent recurrence of interpene- 
tration between lateral towers on the one hand and the scrolls 
supporting the pediment on the other hand, in the design of 
Jesuit facades, including those of their later churches in Brazil, it 
is necessary to trace the background of this conflict of themes. 


5. ViGNoLa’s Gest AND TERzIs SAO VICENTE DE FORA 


As has already been observed, the earlier churches of the Portu- 
guese Jesuits in the East and in the mother country had no 
towers. Some of the early seventeenth-century Brazilian monu- 
ments such as the small churches still surviving at Reritiba (1610) 
and Reis Magos (1615) in the present State of Espirito Santo have 
a single tower which may be regarded as a campanile joined to the 
facade; and we know that a massive tower, possibly of defensive 
significance, likewise adjoined the front at the lost churches of 
the Colleges of Vitéria, Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Sao Paulo. To 
this category of Lusitanian Jesuit churches with campaniles may be 
added the church at Luanda, the capital of Angola. However, the 
campanile, even when attached, as opposed to standing indepen- 


For European Jesuit architecture, see Father Josef Braun, S.J.: Die Belgischen 
Jesuitenkirchen, 1907; Die Kirchenbauten der deutschen Jesuiten, two volumes, 1908 
and 1910; and Spaniens alte Jesuitenkirchen, 1913. (All three published at Freiburg 
im Breisgau.) The triple pediment occurs in the work of Philip Vingboons at 
Amsterdam, in the Béguinage at Brussels and in a Spanish design by P. L. de 
Goiti dated 1646, as well as in Venice. 
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dently, is architecturally an isolated feature, distinct from the 
main structure and in many cases designed separately. A pair of 
towers flanking the facade, on the other hand, represents a tradi- 
tionally Christian architectural device with numerous Roman- 
esque and Gothic precedents, in which the three members may be 
united into a harmonious whole, while each preserves its individual 
integrity. 

The architects of the Italian Renaissance, faced with the 
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~ manifold problems of applying the precepts of Vitruvius to the 


design of buildings unknown in Roman times, felt no incentive 
to add to their task the extra complication of lateral towers, 
anyhow never popular in Italy even during the Middle Ages. 
The most notable Renaissance solution to the problem of a 
classical style church fagade was Leon Battista Alberti’s Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, which of course has no towers. The 
Mannerists, as has been seen, did not ignore the possibilities of a 
classically treated two-tower facade, but it was Vignola’s project 
(1568) for the Gest: at Rome, a restatement of Alberti’s model in 
Mannerist guise, which proved to be the most influential of all 
their designs for church fronts (PLATE VI). The early two-tower 
designs of Peruzzi, his pupil Serlio, and the San Gallo family were 
never realized. Those actually constructed at Rome, Sant’ Ata- 
nasio and the Trinita de’ Monti (both 1583) and at Genoa (Sta. 
Maria di Carignano, begun 1588) were evident failures. The first 
really successful Mannerist two-tower facade was built, albeit by 
an Italian, far away from the creative centre of European archi- 
tectural development. This pioneer monument was Filippo 
Terzi’s church of Sao Vicente de Fora (Pirate VI) at Lisbon, 
begun in 1582. About twenty years later Scamozzi designed the 
Cathedral at Salzburg (not begun until 1614) whose two-tower 
facade has many features in common with Terzi’s Sao Vicente 
and which provided for Central Europe the same influential 
precedent as had Terzi’s work for Portugal and the Escorial for 
Spain. Like Italy, and in contrast to Spain and North-West 
Europe, Portugal lacked imposing medieval or early sixteenth- 
century precedents for the two-tower facade, which makes the 
enormous influence exercised by Terzi’s design all the more 
remarkable. From the early seventeenth century onwards scarcely 
a church of any importance was built in the Lusitanian world 
without two towers flanking its front. 
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The Portuguese Jesuits were thus subject to two opposi 
influences of the Society to 
church at Rome for their architectural model, while as natives of 
Portugal they could not ignore the national fashion set by Sao 
Vicente de Fora. In general the former influence tended to be 
dominant and the latter recessive. The facades of the Jesuit 
churches in the Lusitanian world may thus be identified and 
classified as a series of more or less successful compromises be- 
tween Vignola’s Gesii and Terzi’s Sao Vicente. The success of the 
compromise may be measured by the degree of independence 
allowed to the towers in the composition. It is where the crown- 
ing members of the facade were designed to reduce the towers to 
endian insignificance that the least satisfactory effects were 
achieved. There was no such conflict of influences in interior 
design. A heavy tunnel vault, stressed by the long unbroken lines 
of the cornice mouldings below, dominated the interiors of both 
Vignola’s and Terzi’s monuments with an equally relentless 
longitudinal emphasis (PLate VIII). 


6. THE LATER ARCHITECTURE OF THE JESUITS IN BRAZIL 


In contrast to the considerable body of Jesuit church architec- 
ture belonging to the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries in 
Portugal and in the Portuguese Eastern possessions, there is a 
noticeable lack of oneal monuments for the later seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The splendid church of the 
Seminary at Santarém in Portugal (Prats VII) dating from 1676, 
may be regarded as an exception to the general conclusion that 
the Society had already by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
broadly speaking, built sufficient for its needs both in the mother 
country and in her colonies, other than Brazil. The unexpected 
success of the Brazilian colonists, unaided by the Crown, in 
expelling the Dutch from their well-established hold on Pernam- 
buco (1645+54), was a signal demonstration of the vitality of 
the Portuguese Americans. The rapid development of Brazil 
from the mid-seventeenth century onwards inevitably involved 
the Jesuits in added educational commitments, requiring the 
expansion of their existing institutions there and the foundation 
of new Colleges, Seminaries and Novitiates. 

The great churches of the Society at Salvador da Bahia (1672) 
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and Belém do Para (1719), are thus not only the two finest 
Jesuit monuments in Brazil, but also, together with the church at 
Santarém, the most important in the whole Lusitanian world of 
their period. Exceptionally, the vast Santarém fagade has no 
towers or belfries, though the gigantic pinnacles, which flank the 
no less gigantic volutes above the entablature, have grown 
almost to the size of turrets. The two Brazilian facades, on the 
other hand, both incorporate the two-tower motif in modified 
form. 

The former church of the Jesuit College, now the Cathedral of 
Salvador da Bahia (PLate II) was constructed between 1652 and 
1672, on the designs of an unknown architect. It was the fourth 
church on the site. The plan (Prats VIII) is of conventional 
simplicity, a rectangular nave roofed by a barrel vault with 
chapels along each side; no dome, aisles or transepts; subsidiary 
altars on either side of the high altar and behind these a large 
sacristy, this latter feature representing a specifically Portuguese 
convention. Externally the church is uncompromisingly severe. 
The facade bears a striking resemblance to that of the contem- 

rary Wallfahrtskirche Maria Plain! outside Salzburg designed 
. Antonio Daria in 1671; and Scamozzi’s influence appears in 
the same manner at Maria Plain as does Terzi’s at Salvador. 
Liicio Costa describes the church of the former Jesuit College at 
Salvador as a sort of Cathedral of the Society in Brazil. It is an 
exceptionally large and imposing edifice and unquestionably 
exerted considerable influence on subsequent church building 
(not only of the Jesuits) in Bahia and elsewhere in the colony. In 
contrast to the polished formality of the facade, the interior with 
its thirteen richly decorated altars conveys an impression of 
grave splendour not out of keeping with the spirit of the Man- 
nerists. Thus Cataneo in 1554 declared that the interior of a 
church, symbolizing Our Lord’s soul, should be richer than the 
exterior, symbolizing His body. 

The former church of the Jesuit College, dedicated to St. 
Francis Xavier, at Belém do Par4, now the church of Santo 
Alexandre (Prats III) was inaugurated in 1719, being thus nearly 
half a century later in date than the Jesuit “Cathedral.” What is 
therefore surprising is that the church at Belém is relatively much 


t See Anton Eckardt, Die Baukunst in Salzburg wahrend des XVII Jahrhunderts, 
Strassburg, 1910. 
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more primitive, and in compensation more robust, than that at 
Salvador. In this connection, Lticio Costa has pointed out that 
“although it is not possible to fix a rigorous and uniform chrono- 
logical criterion for the study of our Jesuit works of art in Brazil, 
it is desirable to recognize at once that what appears to be an 
exceptionally primitive style is in many cases an indication that 
the work is of late date.” The primitive characteristics of Sto. 
Alexandre may well be accounted for by the position and en- 
vironment of Belém do Pard, which even to-day is the most 
Indian of all the larger population centres in Brazil, and during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was in comparison with 
Salvador (the capital of Portuguese America until 1762) very 
much a provincial city, having correspondingly less direct con- 
tact with Europe. For the Jesuits Belém was important as the 
advance base at which they pursued their most ambitious 
penetration into the interior of South America, their missions to 
the Indians in the basin of the Amazon.' The frontier character 
of Belém also lends colour to the conjecture that Indian craftsmen 
were employed to a greater extent on the construction and 
decoration of the Jesuit church than was the case with the major 
buildings of the Society elsewhere in Brazil. The principal 
sculptor, however, was Joao Xavier Traer, a native of Brixen in 
the Tyrol. The present church of Sto. Alexandre was the third 
yeti on the site. Inside it follows the precedent of Salvador, 
though on a rather smaller scale—there are the same single nave, 
false wooden barrel vault, side chapels (four on each side) and 
large sacristy, though here occupying the left side of the chancel 
instead of behind it (PLATE VIII). There are no chapels flanking 
the chancel as at Salvador. 

The influence of Vignola’s Gest appears in the interior con- 
figuration at Salvador and to a lesser extent also at Belém do 
Para. The same influence is evident, despite subsequent alterations, 
in the interior of the former church of the Jesuit College, now 
Cathedral, at So Luiz do Maranhéo (1690-9). The facades at 
Salvador and Belém, on the other hand, late as they are in date, 
still betray the conflict between the Ges model and the Portu- 
guese two-tower facade given currency by Terzi (PLaTE VII). In 


* See Serafim Leite, op. cit., Ill, Rio de Janeiro/Lisbon, 1943, in particular 
p. 218, describing how the various missions in the Amazon basin contributed 
altars and carved work for the enrichment of their central church at Bélem. 
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this respect they are by no means unique in the Jesuit architecture 
of the period. The facades of thechurches of the Society at Corunna 
in Spain and at Ellwangen in Wiirttemberg, both belonging to 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, display a similar 
conflict (PLATE VI). At Salvador the volutes flanking the pediment 
have been enlarged to colossal dimensions at the expense of the 
tower belfries which have thus been reduced in their front eleva- 
tion to narrow turrets, in striking contrast to their breadth and 
solidity as seen from the side. At Belém the crude technique and 
unfamiliarity with classical rules has somewhat emancipated the 
design from the constraint of Salvador. The triangular pediment 
flanked by volutes has been replaced by a curved tympanum 
defined simply by two scrolls, greatly elongated to meet below 
the crowning cross. The belfries of the towers, instead of being 
diminished as at Salvador, are set slightly back and partly masked 
by the lower spirals of the scrolls, as at Coimbra and Antwerp. 
The total effect is unsophisticated, but original and robust, in 
fact, colonial in the best sense. 

At Vigia, north of Belém, the parish church of the Mae de 
Deus, formerly church of the Jesuit College, probably dating 
from the third decade of the eighteenth century, reveals at last a 
genuine two-tower design in which the pediment volutes neither 
attenuate nor overlap the towers (Pate VII). The pediment is 
of rounded contour after the fashion of those surmounting the 
three doors at the front of Sto. Alexandre at Belém, i.e. defined 
by scrolls of convex flexure with their lower spirals omitted. At 
Séo Luiz do Maranhiao a second tower was projected in 1737, 
though never realized. The small austere facade of the Seminary 
church of N.S. de Belém at Cachoeira (1687-93) near Salvador 
is a considerably earlier example of a genuine two-tower facade, 
the first, it would seem, of this species in the Jesuit architecture 
of the colony. There may thus be traced a distinct sequence in the 
Jesuit church facades of Brazil. From the towerless fronts of the 
sixteenth century, the campaniles adjoining the facades of the early 
seventeenth century and the recessive two-tower or turret com- 
promises of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries there 
eventually emerged genuine two-tower designs, representing the 
logical sequel of the development. 

Attention has been limited to churches as the most important 
architectural works of the Society, but there was also, of course, a 
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large volume of other Jesuit building in Brazil. An interesting 
example, discussed in detail by Professor Robert C. Smith! was 
the “villa-house” of Sao Cristovao on the outskirts of Salvador 
da Bahia, used by the Fathers and their pupils at the College for 
rest and for vacations. It stood in an extensive property with a 
good water supply and a plantation which provided vegetables 
for the College and was also used for the experimental cultiva- 
tion of Oriental spices. This villa-house was founded in the six- 
teenth century but completely rebuilt under the aegis of Father 
Anténio Vieira, S.J., in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
It then consisted of eighteen rooms, arcaded in front and arranged 
round three sides of a paved square with an elaborate marble 
fountain in the middle. In 1784 the building was converted for 
use as a leper hospital and the structure much altered, though 
the basic framework of the Jesuit design still remains clearly 
discernible. 


7. THE INFLUENCE OF THE “EstTILO Jesuitico” 


A nineteenth-century Portuguese writer? commenting upon 
the influence of the Jesuits on the colonial architecture of Géa 
observed that the architects of the Society always held up to 
contempt the “elegantissima e rendilhada” Manueline style of 
the early sixteenth century in order that they might substitute 
their own “‘desgraciosa e peculiar” artistic formula. Leaving 
aside the evident prejudice of his adjectives the writer does bring 
out an important aspect of Jesuit influence in the architecture of 
the Portuguese empire. Their unswerving employment of 
classical forms, then a revolutionary new style in the Peninsula, 
effectively prevented the late Manueline vestiges still haunting 
contemporary Portugal from entry into the overseas empire. At 
Géa, occupied at the height of the Manueline period, before the 
foundation of the Society of Jesus, the earlier style had some 
currency, and a single black granite doorway, incorporated into 
the seventeenth-century rebuilding of the church of Sao Francisco 
de Assis, at Velha Géa, still survives in witness. In Brazil, on the 
other hand, there was no such residue of Manueline influences to 
be reckoned with. In consequence Mannerism introduced under 
Jesuit auspices had a clear field. 

t Robert C. Smith, op. cit. 2 A. Lopes Mendes, op. cit., I, p. 207. 
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The influence of the Estilo Jesuitico in seventeenth-century 
Brazil is difficult to assess, since Mannerist treatment was general 
throughout the architecture of the Lusitanian world and is not 
therefore, as such, necessarily an indication of Jesuit derivation. 
Facing the Cathedral, erstwhile church of the Society, at Salvador, 
though concealed from sight by intervening houses, stands the 
church of the Franciscan Friars displaying a two-tower facade, 
which lacks the technical perfection of the former monument 
but in its general configuration and Mannerist treatment might 
well be thought to reflect the influence of the Jesuits. Adjoining 
the church of the Friars, though slightly set back behind a shallow 
forecourt, stands another, much smaller facade which is that of 
the Third Order of St. Francis (Prate IV). The Third Order 
facade, dating from 1703, is one of the most surprising works of 
art in Brazil, and is unique in the Portuguese world. The contrast 
between it and the adjacent Estilo Jesuitico facade of the Friars’ 
church is startling.t The Third Order front exercised no influ- 
ence on subsequent building in Bahia or elsewhere in Brazil as 
such, but gradually during the first half of the eighteenth century 
the signs of emancipation from the constraints of Mannerism 
become more and more apparent. The architecture of the Jesuits 
was not immune from these trends; thus though their churches 
at Belém and Vigia are chiefly remarkable for continued adher- 
ence to the architectural precepts of the late sixteenth century, 
nevertheless both possess filly curved pediments. 

In the province of Minas Gerais, the mountainous interior 
country North-West of Rio de Janeiro, where gold was dis- 
covered in the 1690s, the great parish churches of the first half of 
the eighteenth cen continued to be treated in Mannerist 
fashion, though, like the main church of Sao Francisco de Assis 
at Salvador, it cannot be assumed that the two-tower facades of 
the Cathedral at Mariana and the parish church at Sabar4, to 
quote the two best surviving examples, are instances of Jesuit 
influence, since the Society held no monopoly of this style in the 
Portuguese empire; on the contrary it was widespread and 

eneral. Nevertheless, such was the undisputed predominance of 
the Fathers of the Society in all intellectual and artistic matters in 


* For a description of the Franciscan group of buildings at Salvador, illus- 
trated with 230 photographs, see Frei Pedro Sinzig, “Maravilhas da Religiao e da 
Arte,” Revista do Instituto Histérico e Geogrdphico Brazileiro, CLXV, 1932. 
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the colony that the popular Brazilian use of the term Estilo 
Jesuitico to describe the psn of early Mineiro architecture is 
not without significance. 

Though important late Baroque churches were built at Rio de 
Janeiro (Séo Pedro, 1733, Ptate VIII) and at Mariana (Sao 
Pedro, after 1748) it was Rococo, not Baroque, influences which 
from 1760 or thereabouts, coincident with the departure of the 
Jesuits, finally superseded the colonial Mannerism which had 
flourished in Brazil for two hundred years. 


8. INTERIOR DECORATION 


The paradoxical nature of the term Estilo Jesuitico as a designa- 
tion for one single artistic, as opposed to purely architectural, 
style has been emphasized by Dr. Lticio Costa. “Despite the 
diverse forms,” he writes, “at times sensibly different, amounting 
even to stylistic contradictions, in which the art of the Jesuits was 
manifested (differences and contradictions which are accentuated 
to the extent that their works are removed chronologically from 
the early seventeenth century), despite also the changes in struc- 


tural form, in materials, and — employed—the unmis- 


takable personality of the Fathers, the Jesuit ‘spirit’ is always 
present, providing the mark, the cachet which identifies all their 
monuments and differentiates them, at first sight, from any others. 
This irreducible constant, persisting superior to and irrespective 
of the modifications imposed by practical experience and stylistic 
fashions, is precisely what constitutes, in the - analysis, the true 
style of the Fathers of the Society.” In a later passage the distin- 
guished Brazilian architect gives us his interpretation of the 
Jesuit spirit as portrayed in their art. “It is clear from surviving 
work that the architecture of the Society in Brazil nearly always 
eschewed plastic effusions and was unpretentious, very often 
humble in character, obeying, in its general lines, certain standard 
principles; and we could sum up, in one word, the special quality 
which distinguishes it by saying that it is sober. This sobriety 
manifests itself in the Jesuit reredoses, including the richest of 
them; it is still present, imposed upon the Gongorism of the later 
period of carved work, in the splendid pulpits of Sto. Alexandre 
at Belém; and the same sobriety is even maintained in the present 
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Cathedral of Bahia, the most ambitious of all the former Jesuit 
churches in the country.”! 

The art of the Jesuit reredoses in Brazil, in advance of the 
architecture of the churches which house them, displays a sequence 
of varied development, whose successive transformations can be 
broadly classified chronologically into three styles. First there is 
the most typically Jesuit style, of the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which is late Mannerist in character, academic 
and formal in treatment, flat and rectangular in composition. 
The ornament is restrained, technically accomplished, and precise 
in outline. Secondly, there is the style of the last years of the 
seventeenth and aa decades of the eighteenth century, which is 
characteristically Franciscan though adopted by all the church 
decorators of the period, including the Jesuits. It is proto-Baroque 
in the opulence and splendour of the (technically somewhat 
gross) ornament, in the vigorous three-dimensional treatment, in 
the robust curves of the design, and in the emphatic volume of 
the favourite Salomonic columns, loaded with decorative motifs 
in) high relief. It is proto-Baroque also in its rejection of the 

straining horizontal divisions and superimposed orders of the 
earlier style, abandoned in favour of the freedom of a single order 
of columns. But a certain severity and conciseness has still been 
preserved, evident, for example, in the compact surrounding 
outline which frames the turbulent composition and firmly 
denies it the characteristic release of true Baroque expression. 
The facade of the Third Order Franciscan church at Salvador 
(Pirate IV) is an astonishing exteriorization, in stone, of this 
proto-Baroque style of interior wood carving. Thirdly and finally, 
there is the style of the middle decades of the eighteenth century 
"which is authentically Baroque in character. The concentric 
crowning arches of the earlier style are broken and rolled back 
into volutes, to admit a triumphant upsurge, opening the altar as 
it were to illimitable super-terrestrial horizons above. The canopy 
appears to float upwards, touched rather than supported by the 
outstretched hands of ascending angels. The spaces between the 
columns are widened to give room for statues, and the columns 
themselves, less massive than in the preceding style, are some- 
times replaced by angelic figures. The ornament has an elegance, 
a delicacy and a sophistication more akin to the Mannerist than 


t Lucio Costa, op. cit. 
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to the proto-Baroque. But unlike the Mannerist style reredos, 
which is essentially severe in form and feeling, that of the Baroque 
is undulant in line and sentimental in expression. 

The Jesuit “‘matriz” at Salvador contains fine examples of all 
three styles among its thirteen altars. Two of them, together with 
a fragment of the high altar, possibly taken from the previous 
church, exhibit the first, Mannerist, type of reredos design. 
Eight altars, including the high altar, display the proto-Baroque 
fashion, providing a sequence from early to late examples which 
is a complete history of the development of the style. Finally, 
three altars belong to the Baroque category. 


9. CONCLUSIONS 


“Nowhere,” observes Professor Robert C. Smith, “in their 
extensive architectural undertakings throughout colonial Brazil 
did the Jesuits erect a single building which in plan or structure 
can be called a real expression of the Baroque. One has only to 
think of the Jesuit churches of Puebla, Tepotzotlan, Quito, 
Cuzco and the Cérdoban estancias to realize how completely the 
work of the Spanish American Jesuits of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries differed from that of their colleagues in 
Brazil.”! One explanation for this contrast has already been 
indicated. The general development of architectural styles during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the Hispanic and 
Lusitanian worlds was not only independent and distinct but in 
marked contrast; and the Spanish and Portuguese Jesuits each 
employed their current national style, albeit with an individual 
interpretation, reflecting the characteristic spirit of their interna- 
tional Society. Thus the mid-eighteenth-century church of the 

i of San Martin at Tepotzotlan? is a magnificent Jesuit 
version of the Spanish-Mexican Churrigueresque, whereas at the 
earlier eighteenth-century churches of a Colleges at Belém and 
Vigia the Jesuits of Brazil were expressing in their own way a 
characteristically Portuguese indifference to Baroque influences 
and that conservative adherence to the precepts of Mannerism 


which distinguished the architecture of the Lusitanian world 


Robert C. Smith, op. cit. 
2 For illustrations, see inter alia, Sacheverell Sitwell, Spanish Baroque Art, 


London, 1931. 
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throughout the seventeenth and into the earlier decades of the 
eighteenth century." Father Joseph Braun, S.J., distinguished art 
historian of the Society, remarks that “whereas the Jesuits, in all 
questions regarding the doctrines, rights and ritual of the Church, 
adopted the Roman, that is, the Catholic viewpoint—in secular 
affairs, logically including artistic style, they everywhere respected 
the sentiments and ideas of the people among whom they lived 
and to whom indeed they themselves belonged.” 

However, it may be thought that an international body of 
such intellectual and artistic calibre as the Society of Jesus must 
have had deeper motives for their belated employment of Man- 
nerist forms in Brazil. It can hardly be suggested that they had no 
access to more up-to-date designs since their central House, to 
which plans for new buildings were submitted for approval, was 
situated at Rome, the creative centre of the development of the 
Baroque. The great Baroque architect and sculptor Bernini was 
a close friend of the Jesuits; while illusionist painting, supreme 
expression of the style, was invented by a Jesuit, Father Andrea 
del Pozzo, S.J. Moreover the Theatines did not hesitate to intro- 
duce Baroque forms into Portugal and Portuguese India in the 
mid-seventeenth century, so there was clearly no prohibitive 
reason why the Jesuits should not have done likewise; and thus, 
although we know that the Fathers in Brazil, as well as in the 
mother country, ignored the new tendencies for so long, it may 
not be thought that general contemporary conservatism in 
Portugal provides a fully adequate explanation for the specifically 
Jesuit phenomenon. It must not be forgotten that the Jesuits 
adopted the architecture of Mannerism and introduced it far 
afield at a time when it was still a revolutionary new style to the 
Portuguese. The Fathers could thus regard it as their personal 
style and might, as such, be understandably reluctant to abandon 
it. Moreover, the spirit underlying the architecture of Mannerism 
was essentially that of the Society. The educative and missio 
role, the ideal of the accessibility of the church to all men, the 
application of the senses towards Christian aims, the obedience 
to discipline, the determination to purge the church of secular 

t A parallel instance of stylistic conservatism might be discovered in West- 
phalia and the Rhineland where church architecture preserved many Gothic 
features up to the end of the seventeenth century and even later. The 


was general in the region, but the Jesuit churches there provide some of the best 
examples. See Engelbert Kirschbaum, Deutsche Nachgotik, Augsburg, 1930. 
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and pagan elements, together with the tolerance of external 
forms in so far as they were utilitarian, are all aims equally 
characteristic of the sixteenth-century Jesuits and of the architects 


of Mannerism. 
There remains a special aspect of Jesuit activity in the Portu- 


dominions which may be thought significant. One of the 
greatest of all Jesuit achievements was their missionary enterprise 
among the heathen. The realization of this purpose called for the 
exercise of a discipline which seems scarcely credible in retro- 
spect. In the sixteenth century there were the missions in India, 
Japan, the Persian Gulf, Abyssinia and Brazil; in the seventeenth 
century the conversion of the Indians of North America, of the 
Andes and of Paraguay, together with the missions on the other 
side of the world, in China, Indo-China and Tibet; while in the 
eighteenth century new advances were made in the upper Amazon 
basin. With the exception of the French North American and 
Spanish South American missions, all these great enterprises, each 
an epic in itself, were conducted under the auspices of the Crown 
of Portugal if not actually within Portuguese dominions. This 
gave the activity of the Society among the Portuguese an over- 
whelmingly missionary emphasis, without parallel in any other 
nation. Brazil illustrates this emphasis particularly well, since the 
penetration of the Amazon basin continued to engage the utmost 
resources of the Portuguese Jesuits up to the very year of their 
expulsion. Here, more than anywhere else in the world, undis- 
covered territory could still offer opportunities comparable to 
those of the sixteenth century; and it is thus not inappropriate 
that the architecture of the Jesuit Province of Brazil should, 
symbolically, as it were, have preserved so much of the pristine 
style of the earlier age. 


LUZIA 
AND THE WINDMILL 


By 
JOHN GUEST 


is, as a whole, a barren landscape, hilly and covered with 
aromatic scrub; but in the spring, when I first saw it, 
the drab colouring was relieved by masses of almond blossom. 
It lay over the whole countryside like patches of pink cloud. 
But perhaps the thing which struck me most was the great 
number of windmills; these white towers stand on almost every 
little rise—squat, solidly built, with a black cap of weather- 
boarding. 

In some ways they’re different from our own or the Dutch 
windmills. For one thing, the sails consist merely of long wooden 
poles at the ends of which are triangles of canvas to catch the 
wind. The tips of the poles are connected by ropes, and I noticed 
that fastened on to the ropes were rows of little earthenware 
jars, all of varying sizes. So far as I could see, these jars served 
no purpose at all, and I couldn’t imagine what they were for. 
However, I asked an old man in the village about it, and he 
explained that when the sails were turning, the mouths of the 
jars whistled in the wind, so that the men in the fields and vine- 
yards could tell by the sound that their mills were working, 
without having to keep an eye on them. He also told me that 
each man could distinguish the sound of his own mill from that 
of all the others, and could tell by the pitch of the notes how 
quickly it was running; if necessary he would come back and 
turn the sails farther into the wind, or away from it. 

As I was staying there some time, I got to know this old man 
quite well. We used to meet in the evenings sometimes for a 
glass of wine, and it was from him that I got most of my 
information about the countryside. One day, shortly before I 


T: southernmost province of Portugal—the Algarve— 
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left, he told me a story I’ve never forgotten. At the time, I must 
admit, I didn’t think it particularly interesting—just something 
that had happened to a local sich but later on, after I'd got back 
to this country, I kept remembering it and thinking about it 
until I seemed to be able to see it all as it must really have 
happened. The old man, of course, only told me the barest 
outline. 

It was one evening after we'd been talking at my house, and 
had then gone for a stroll on the hill above the village. The 
tiled roofs below, and the clustered houses, looked almost squalid, 
but somehow the place seemed very peaceful in the evening 
light. On the roof of the church was a stone archway with three 
bronze bells hanging from wooden beams; beyond, the land 
stretched away in cultivated fields, vineyards and olive groves. 
In the valley the streams and channels spread about like green 
stains. 

The old man was in a reminiscent mood. He kept pointing 
out houses and fields, and recalling various incidents about their 
owners. And then he started to tell me about a girl called Luzia 
who'd been born in the village. At first I didn’t realize that he 
was talking about his own youth, and that Luzia—if she were 
still alive—would now be about seventy. It seems, however, that 
she’d been an extraordinarily attractive girl, but that she came 
from an unhappy home. Her mother wasn’t a local woman; 
she’d been born in Setubal, a town away to the north, and had 
only come to the village after her marriage. She never got on 
with the other village women and always considered herself a cut 
above them. The old man said that she was lazy and dirty and 
slatternly, and that Luzia, although she was only about fifteen 
then, had to work like a slave to keep the little household 
together. Endless family rows went on, and the mother was 
always threatening to go back to Setubal. The father, he told 
me, was just a labourer, a mild weak sort of character who was 
quite unable to stand up to his wife. 

Now apparently, when Luzia was about sixteen, she fell in 
love with a boy who also lived in the village and who was only 
a year or so older than herself. The old man hesitated a bit while 
telling me this, and said that he couldn’t remember the boy’s 
name, but that he thought it was Nino Machado. I pretended 
to notice nothing. At any rate, he went on, Luzia and Nino, 
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young as they were, became lovers. But they had to be very 
careful about where and when they met. News of that sort got 
round quickly and, even for those days, they were young to 
marry. In any case, Luzia’s mother would never have allowed it. 

The crisis to all this came when, some time later, Nino’s mother 
fell seriously ill so that he and his father had no woman in the 
house to look after them. Nino now begged Luzia to marry 
him, but the poor girl was so frightened of her mother that she 
couldn’t summon up courage even to hint at it. She knew that 
her mother would refuse to hear of it, and would probably forbid 
her ever to see Nino again. Things had just reached this stage 
when the blow fell. Luzia returned home one evening from 
walking on the hillside with Nino to find that her father had 
just been carried in dead from the fields. 

As things turned out, it was only by the grace of God that 
she wasn’t already with child, because, though she didn’t know 
it then, it was to be five years before she was to see Nino again. 

The old man stopped in his story at this point, and seemed to 
be preoccupied with his own memories of what had happened. 
It was as though he had forgotten me altogether. For a while 
we walked on in silence, until finally I began to ask him what 
had become of the girl. At first he looked at me as though trying 
to catch the thread of what he’d been saying; I reminded him 
that he’d got as far as the death of Luzia’s father and asked what 
had happened after that. Gradually, with a little coaxing, he came 
back to the present, and went on with his story again. 

It seems that, only a few hours after the death, Luzia’s mother 
began to say that the two of them would now have to go north 
to her own folk at Setubal; there wasn’t much a widow could 
do to support herself in the village. Luzia, realising she’d have 
to speak now, then told her mother that she and Nino were in 
love, and begged to be allowed to remain behind. In spite of 
her mother’s fury, she’d stood her ground. But when her mother 
had taunted her with being only a child, and it looked as though 
her last chance were slipping away, Luzia had completely 
broken down and had openly admitted that for months now 
she and Nino had been lovers in the fullest sense of the word. 
This led to a violent scene—a struggle between the two women 
in which Luzia had been overcome, and had then been locked 


in a room by her mother to prevent her escaping. 
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During the following week her father was buried, and the 
house and its furnishings sold. Finally, some days later, in a cart 
piled high with mattresses and a few precious belongings, the 
two of them had set out before dawn on the long journey north 
to Setubal. And that, the old man said, was the last the village 
saw of her for five years. 

At Setubal, the mother had soon quarrelled with all her 
relations, and she and Luzia had sunk rapidly into poverty. Luzia 
had been set to work in a laundry. Throughout all that time, 
however, she never forgot Nino or the village. She never wrote, 
of course—she’d never at to write—but she must always have 
accepted it as a fact that one day, somehow, she would come 
back. It could never have crossed her mind that in the meantime 
Nino might have married and forgotten her—or, if it did, she 
didn’t allow the thought to take root, because, after five long 
years, suddenly and unexpectedly, her deliverance came. Her 
mother died. The old man told me that Luzia didn’t even wait for 
the funeral. That night, after the body had been removed to a 
mortuary, she gathered her things together, and the following 


morning she set out. 


Now the last oe of this story could be told very briefly if 


I just related the bare bones of it, as the old man did. But I don’t 
want to do that because I think I already know far more of what 
actually happened. I'd got to know the country pretty well by 
that time ake I said, I found myself thinking afterwards about 
the story again and again, particularly the end of it, until I'd 
formed a complete picture, at least in my own mind, of what 
must have taken place—and this is what I’m sure it must have 
been like. 

It took Luzia a week of really hard going before she was on 
the last lap of her journey. She’d got practically no money, and 
she was doing it on foot. On the last afternoon, when the road 
had left the valley and was winding up towards the low pass in 
the Serra da Montalda, she reached a height at which there was 
no longer any shade. She kept her eyes lowered to the glare of 
the dust in front of her which rose in little puffs like smoke at 
every step. On either side the hills were covered with low scrub, 
rosemary and lavender, which gave the vivid air a sweet sharp 
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scent. The continuous whirr of the cicadas might have been the 
sound of the heat itself. 

She’d spent the night and the last of her money at an inn 
at Almedo, and when she left early that morning she’d told 
herself that she wouldn’t stop until she reached the top of the 
pass and could look down on her own country again. Now 
she was high among the hills. Earlier in the day, as she was 
climbing the long valley through the shadows of the eucalyptus 
and acacia trees across the road, she’d thought only of finishing 
the journey; but about midday a man with a cart, who was 
travelling in her direction, had offered her a place beside him. 
At first she’d been thankful for the rest and the shade of the 
hooded canopy, but as the cart lurched and creaked over the 
uneven road, and the red-tasselled harness jingled with every step, 
she’d been vividly reminded of the journey she had made with 
her mother along this same road five years ago, and had been 
suddenly overcome with fear of what lay ahead. But it was too 
late now. As she went on up the hill, she was too tired to think 
of anything but the fact that she was nearly there. 

In the staring brilliance of the afternoon, it was only gradually 
that she became aware of the change. The road seemed easier. 


The glittering dead air suddenly stirred with movement, but, 
above all, there was a new sound, far away and beyond the 
insistent dry whirr of the cicadas—a sound of confused music, 
which she remembered, but which, for the moment, she could 
not understand. She had reached the top of the pass. 

As she raised her eyes the great view opened before her. Hills 
and valleys stretched away to the sea —— and there, on the 


rusty slopes below, were the familiar fields, vineyards and olive 
groves. On every hilltop near the villages stood the windmills, 
their squat white towers shining in the sunlight and their sails 
busily turning in the fresh sea breeze; as it mounted towards 
her, it pr their thin wavering music. It was the one thing 
which, in all the years at Setubal, she had forgotten: whenever 
she’d thought of the countryside, it was to see it in her mind’s 
eye vivid with sunlight, deserted—and silent. Now, when she 
heard the sound of the mills again, rising and falling in the wind, 
it was as though the past five years nigle never have existed. 
She went forward down the hill towards the village. On every 


side familiar sights and sounds came crowding back, but, as she 
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drew near, she became increasingly aware of new and more 
immediate fears. Some little way Salon the first outlying houses, 
she stopped at the side of the road, not daring to go forward 
into the streets. For the first time, she realized to the full the 
hopelessness of her position if it should turn out that Nino were 
no longer there. Even if he were still there, he might now not 
want to see her. She knew that his father’s house was in an alle 
which led off the square in the centre of the village, but fren 
it was early yet for the men to be in from the fields, the women 
would be about at the doorways and windows of their houses, 
and, if she were seen, word of her arrival would spread swiftly 
and maliciously from mouth to mouth. While she was wondering 
what to do—how best to get news of him—she suddenly 
remembered the mill. 

On a spur above the village, on the hillside where she and 
Nino a to meet, stood the mill which he and his father with 
several others had always used. The lower half of it, apart from 
the space occupied by machinery, was filled with nt imple- 
ments, and the bundles of stakes used in the vineyards. In the 
old days, Nino had nearly always entered the mill on his way 
back in the evenings, and now, as she hurried up the hillside, 
through the thick podded broom which was already brown with 
summer, she prayed that he would be there, or that he would 
come soon. But when she reached the mill, it was empty. 

The creaking poles swung high through the air, the canvas 
flapped, and the little earthenware jars moaned loudly and 
desolately in the warm wind. For a while she stood in the open 
doorway, searching with her eyes the grey olive trees and dusty 
vines below; but there was no movement, and already the 
colours were beginning to darken over the countryside. Until 
this moment she had not realized how utterly exhausted she 
was from her journey. She turned back into the mill. The sails 
shuddered and creaked above, and the jars whistled as they flew 
through the wind. 

Then, suddenly, she began to search among the piles of brush- 
wood and stakes that lined the dusty walls. Soon she had found 
a heavy lever of wood about six feet long. Lifting one end into 
a socket cut in the central axle of the mill, she began to push 
with all her strength on the other end of the bar. Slowly the 
central axle started to turn and, as it moved, the whirling sails 
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swung gradually out of the wind; the shuddering creak and grind 
subsided, and the shrill notes of the little earthenware jars slid 
down their scales of sound to a faint wavering moan. In a few 
moments all was still. 

Luzia stood trembling in the silence and the long rays of light 
that poured through the open doorway. Outside she could hear 
the sound of the other mill, in the distance, but the stillness only 
increased her fears. If he should not come now, or if some new 
owner were to come angrily into the mill... . 

She moved quickly behind a pile of brushwood and hid there, 
waiting. But no one came. 

The time passed, and the sunlight moved across the floor of 
the mill. 

It might have been hours, days later—she didn’t know how 
long she had been listening—when at last she heard the almost 
inaudible soft pad of hurrying feet on the hard earth. Someone 
was climbing the hillside. She crouched back behind the brush- 
wood, and a moment later a head and shoulders appeared above 
the slope of the path. A man was striding rapidly towards the 
door of the mill. His shirt hung open across his chest and he was 
barefoot, his blue cotton trousers rolled above the knees. When 
he reached the doorway, he stood for a moment glancing angril 
round, but seeing no one, went over to the wooden bar and, 
with a powerful heave, swung the sails back into the wind again. 
He lifted the bar from the socket, flung it against the wall and, 
as he turned, he saw her. For some time he did not move. Then, 
slowly, as though frightened, unbelievingly—“‘Luzia . . . Luzia” 
—he came towards her. 

Above them, in a slow crescendo of noise, the great poles 
started to revolve, and the little jars, their mouths catching the 


evening wind, sang out their shrill wild music. 
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CHARLES THE MARTYR 


King Charles the Martyr 1643-1649, by Esmé Wingfield-Stratford 
(Hollis and Carter 18s). 


ITH this volume Dr. Wingfield-Stratford completes the trilogy 
With he has dedicated to the life of Charles I. The two previous 
volumes, Charles King of England 1600-1637 and King Charles and 
King Pym 1637-1643 were both published in 1949. This section of 
the study opens with the Court at Oxford and the first chapters deal in 
detail with the strategic position in 1644. It is one of the merits of the 
author’s discussion of this subject that he gives such a lucid account of 
the campaigns and battles. He makes very clear the combination of 
circumstances which led up to the King’s two crucial defeats at Marston 
Moor and Naseby. The account of Prince Rupert, whose character was 
studied in detail in the second volume, is most convincing. In this cor- 
nection it would be interesting to trace the previous military experience 
of the various commanders on either side. This was for the most part 
gained in the Low Countries or in the service of the King of Sweden 
or the Venetian Republic. Some previous affiliations were unexpected. 
Sydenham Poyntz, the Parliamentarian General, had served with the 
Catholic Imperialists. 

Rather more than half the book is taken up by an account of Charles I 
in captivity and with the detailed story of his trial and death. The 
description of the King’s last days is a moving, complete and balanced. 
record. Dr. he oy er sets out carefully the variations of 
treatment to which the King was subjected from the time that he passed ’ 
into the hands of the Scots at Newark in May 1646 and he analyses the 
different forms of pressure which were brought to bear upon the 
sovereign. 

The situation in these last years of the King’s life was confused. It 
—_ to have been the view of Charles I that no man could go so far 

t he might not return to his allegiance. In consequence it was the 
Cavaliers of the first hour and not their master who were sensitive to 
their neighbours’ record of disloyalty. Thus Sir Thomas Herbert, who 
was the King’s faithful companion until the end, had been an officer in 
the Parliamentary forces. A certain recognition of the Crown was 
assumed by all parties. The commissions of those who opposed the 
sovereign in arms were issued in the name of King and Parliament. It 
may be said that in Scotland there was no other political creed than 
Royalism, although this was conceived by many Covenanters as a 
King beneath the Kirk. 
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Many questions suggest themselves in regard to the actual political 
outlook of different groupings in the Civil Wars. One of the most 
interesting is the matter of the actual development of opinion within 
the House of Commons not only among the members who remained 
in London and adhered to the Parliament but also among those who 


.took their seats at Oxford when the King’s House sat there. It would be 


of value to study the desire for conciliation among the members of the 
Lower House as such. It is perhaps likely that it was among the families 
who were long habituated to the House of Commons that the wish for 
some form of compromise which would restore unity to that body was 
most apparent. There must, even then, have been many squires who 
desired a reunited Parliament that met with regularity. The Verneys 
of Claydon would be characteristic of such stocks. 

One of the elements that gave a Fronde-like quality to the first period 
of the Civil War was the similarity of social background among the 
body of officers on either side. Thus the first generation of Parliamen- 
tagian officers who served with the Earl of Essex and Sir William 
Waller had much more in common with their Royalist opponents at 
Edgehill than either had with the New Model and its commanders. It 
is therefore not surprising that so many leaders of what may be called 
the Old Model were found upon the Royalist side in the second Civil 
War of 1648. 

One of the most perplexing factors in the situation was the line of 
thought adopted by the Parliamentarian peers and members of the 
House of Commons who were prepared for the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in England. It is difficult to explain except on the 
supposition that they were for the most part politiques whose readiness 
for this course of action sprang from their own indifference in these 
questions. It should also be remembered that none of them had any 

ractical experience of the Kirk. It is also true that a number may have 
Son influenced not only by a general anti-episcopalian sentiment but 
also by the presence of Presbyterian chaplains in their own households. 
As far as the peers were concerned Presbyterianism in their own families 
hardly survived the younger generation of those who had come to 
manhood in the Civil Wars. Among the last examples was the first 
Lord Delamere who survived until 1684 and was the patron of Adam 
Martindale. 

The opposition to the Scots among all ranks in the New Model 
Army was a vital factor and one which it was easy to foresee. The 
reliance ultimately placed by Charles I upon Montrose was very 
natural, but with that exception he put undue trust in his friends in the 
northern “sa In this connection the King’s view expressed when 
in the Scottish camp at Newcastle in June 1646 provides a good example 


of his curiously unguarded optimism. The passage occurs in a letter 
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addressed to the Queen in which he had described the “‘several humours 
of the Scots.”” He had discerned four factions, those of Montrose, the 
neutrals, the Hamiltons and the Campbells. In conclusion he sums up 
the position as follows. “My opinion upon this whole business is, that 
these divisions will either serve to make them all join with me, or else 
God hath prepared this way to punish them for their many rebellions 
and perfidies.’ 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has set out very clearly the situation created 
by the King’s delicate sense of honour and by his refusal under any 
circumstances to sacrifice his friends. It was the obverse of the medal 
that he should feel that the act of loyalty to the sovereign was sufficient 
to enable all those who made it to co-operate with one another. His 
own sense of royal apartness tended to blind him to the incompatible 
character of those who for many different reasons and at different 
periods were prepared to throw in their lot with him. This is a point 
that the author makes very plain in summarizing the position of the 
King’s supporters at the time of the second Civil War. He also describes 
the King’s deep constancy to the Church of England. It is worth 
remembering that in the last two years of his life the country was full 
of the deprived Anglican clergy who had always been faithful to him. 

It is an attractive trait that the King’s strong Anglican convictions 
were accompanied by a profoundly tolerant outlook which was in 
turn linked with his sense of honour. Both alike are reflected in a letter 
written when he was a prisoner of the Scots and occasioned by their 
demand that ne Mass should be celebrated in his house. ““To which,” 
he explained to Henrietta Maria, “I will never consent, except (as I 
believe thou wilt not do) thou shouldst advise me to yield to it, for the 
meaning of it is merely to debar thee from the liberty of thy conscience, 
which, though it be differing from mine, yet I will maintain to the last 
drop of my blood, being thereunto dolly bound; first by oath, then 
by love.” 

* this connection it would seem accurate to suggest that Charles I 
robably wished to make any concession in regard to the toleration 
of Irish Catholics which would not positively lose him the support of 
the Protestant Royalists in Ireland. It seems likely that the terms of the 
first Glamorgan Treaty more nearly reflect the King’s ideas than do 
Ormonde’s conservative proposals. This of course does not apply to the 
second Glamorgan Treaty which reflects in its entirety the mind of the 
papal nuncio Rinuccini. An examination of the letters of protection 
against the Recusancy Statutes granted by the King during his years of 
nal rule bears out the same contention. The beneficiaries include 

not only Catholic peers and members of the Court circle but also 
royal servants and verderers in the royal forests. King Charles was far 
removed from the great majority of both his friends and enemies by 
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being at once personally so deeply religious and at the same time so 
tolerant of diverse Christian traditions. 

It seems reasonable to hazard that the question of the King’s death 
was settled by the failure of the English Royalist risings and the 
Scottish invasion of 1648. Unless he could have found his way abroad in 
the last months it seems clear that his enemies would in some way or 
other have destroyed him. As long as Charles I lived he must have 
proved a permanent focus for fresh revolt. It appears that what was 
surprising was not the King’s death but his trial. It was this that was so 
novel and in the last analysis so deeply shocking. The decision to hold 
the trial is linked with the exalté strain in Cromwell’s character. It 
would have been so much simpler if at some time in the autumn or 
winter of 1648-49 the King had been “shot while trying to escape,” 
perhaps while being conveyed from Hurst Castle to Windsor. It is a 
quality of King Charles the Martyr that it brings out the essential 
generosity of the King’s character. It is the most vivid and telling 


account that has been given us of the last years of Charles I. 
Davip MATHEW 


INTERPRETATIONS OF UTOPIA 


Citizen Thomas More and his Utopia, by Russell Ames (Princeton 
University Press; Oxford University Press 28s). 


Introduction to Utopia, by H. W. Donner (Sidgwick and Jackson 12s 6d). 


Under God and the Law. Papers read to the Thomas More Society of 
a Second series, edited by Richard O'Sullivan (Blackwell 
10s 6d). 

Di: RUSSELL AMES of Princeton University states in his preface 
that he is treating Thomas More “not as a grammarian, but as a 

reformer, not as a Saint, but as a London Citizen.’ Although he criti- 

cizes Kautsky’s Thomas More and his Utopia (1890), he makes use of 

Kautsky’s theory that More is only expressing in his Utopia the secret 

hopes of the English middle class, expecially of the London merchants. 

For Dr. Ames, More is a bourgeois, a republican and a democrat, 

struggling against feudalism and the abuses of individualist capitalism. 

It cannot be denied that Thomas More was keenly conscious of the 

eat social problems of his time; he has shown this clearly in the first 
= of Utopia, where he criticizes so forcefully the oppression of the 
poor by wealthy proprietors. In this respect, we should be grateful to 

Dr. Ames for his scholarly research into the social classes of England at 

the beginning of the sixteenth century; it will help us towards a better 

understanding of certain details and allusions in More’s work. The 
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weakness of the book is that Dr. Ames makes an arbitrary separation 
between More as a social reformer on the one hand and as an intel- 
lectual humanist and Christian on the other. He therefore fails to under- 
stand either the humour or the moral teaching in More’s work. 
Despite Professor Chambers, he persists in the view that there is a 
contradiction between the doctrine of toleration put forward in 
Utopia and More’s attitude towards heretics when he was Chancellor. 
Had Dr. Ames been more familiar with More’s religious thought, he 
would doubtless have modified this view. 

In quite a different sort of book, Professor Donner of Stockholm 
Hégskola makes a careful analysis of the economic, moral, and religious 
theories of Utopia. He has studied both the sources of More’s work and 
its influence down to the present day. He points out with some amuse- 
ment that St. Thomas More has been entered in the calendar of the 
Red Army as a precursor of Bolshevism! Kautsky’s book must be held 
responsible originally for this curious misinterpretation. Kautsky, a 
German socialist, took the description of Utopia quite literally; he was 
incapable of seeing it as a subtle mixture of seriousness and fun. In 
principle, Professor Donner agrees with the conclusions of Professor 
Chambers, the distinguished biographer of St. Thomas More. In con- 
trast to Christian Europe gone mad, More portrays a pagan people 
ruled by reason alone. His Utopia does not describe an ideal state, 
prea | containing excellent ideas for one; it tries to show Christians 
of that time that their vices have made them lower than pagans, lower 
than men who do not yet possess Revelation. 

With the title Under God and the Law various papers read to the 
Thomas More Society of London have been collected and published as 
a book. Some of them deal directly with More, e.g. the eeshied 
study by Professor A. W. Reed and Mr. T. S. Gregory’s paper on 
More’s controversial writing. Others discuss the Common Law, the 
relation between Law and political power, the constitution of the 
Church, the relations between Church and State both in the East and 
the West. The spirit underlying all the papers is to be found in the 
axiom of the famous medieval lawyer Henry de Bracton, father of 
the Common Law: “Rex non debet esse sub homine, sed sub Deo et 
sub Lege.” St. Thomas More died a martyr in order to uphold that 
traditional principle of English law against the new pagan conception 
of the almighty State. Several fray, ri his trial a finally on the 


scaffold he said: “I die in and for the faith of the Holy Catholic Church, 
the King’s good servant, but God’s first.” 


JosepH LECLER 
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THE HOLINESS OF FEAR 


~—, Carmélites, by Georges Bernanos (Editions de Seuil 
330 fr). 

URING the winter of 1947-8 Georges Bernanos had settled with 
Dhii family in Tunisia. For the second time he had left France in 
disgust; the Liberation, with its cruelties, hypocrisy and injustice, had 
disappointed his hopes, and he in turn had disappointed those who 
looked to him for a constructive message. He had engaged in a sterile 
controversy with Mauriac, using his extraordinary gifts of polemic with 
what seemed an hysterical want of discrimination. There were scenes 
in public and in private; sudden explosions of anger, capricious displays 
of temperament. But for all this disequilibrium there were physical as 
well as psychological reasons. Bernanos was a dying man. 

The thought of death was never far from his mind, ““O mort douce, 
o seul matin’”—he had once exclaimed in a letter, and it is probable 
that now, as he approached his sixtieth birthday, he had a presentiment 
that he had not long to live. However that may be, he brusquely 
renounced any further polemical writing and accepted a commission 
to write the script of a film scenario inspired by Gertrud von de 
Fort’s celebrated story, The Last on the Scaffold. This was the history 
of the Carmelite Sisters of Compiégne who were martyred during 
the French Revolution. The scenario had been composed by Pére 
Bruckberger, and it is interesting to note that although Bernanos had 
formerly read the story, he did not have it by him when he was work- 
ing on his script. The Dialogues des Carmélites, while remaining his- 
torically authentic, reflected more and more clearly the dialectic in 
the soul of their author; one who always stood, to quote his own 
words, between “T’ange obscur et l’ange de 

The exigencies of stage or screen compel a writer to clarify, for 
the audience, unlike the reader, is not able to go back for a second 
look. Thus The Cocktail Party declares its meaning more immediately 
than The Waste Land, and those who want to taste the essence of 
Bernanosian spirituality will find it distilled for them more directly 
in the Dialogues than in Les Grandes Cimetiéres sous la Lune. When the 
young aristocrat Blanche de la Force presents herself for admission to 
Carmel, she is asked what she considers the first obligation of a Car- 
melite, and replies “‘C’est de vaincre la nature.” To this the Prioress 
assents, with an important qualification: ““Vaincre et non pas forcer, 
la distinction est de conséquence. A vouloir forcer la nature on réussit 
qu’a manquer de naturel, et ce que Dieu demande 4 ses filles, ce 
n’est pas de donner chaque jour la comédie 4 Sa Majesté, mais de le 
servir.” This illustrates how the spirituality of Bernanos was grounded 
in common sense, and in French common sense at that. 
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The theme of the Dialogues is the theme of courage. Bernanos had 
treated it before in his Jeanne d’ Arc, building up his portrait not from 
the stake but from the recantation. In a sense nothing was holier than 
fear, because it had been consecrated once and for all in Gethsemani; 
and he quotes as an epigraph for the Dialogues his own words from 
La Joie: 

En un sens, voyez-vous, la Peur est tout de méme la fille de Dieu, 
rachetée la nuit du Vendredi-Saint. Elle n’est pas belle 4 voir—non! 
tantét raillée, tant6t maudite, renoncée par tous. . . . Et cependant, ne 
vous y trompez pas: elle est au chevet de chaque agonie, elle intercéde 
pour l’homme. 


Blanche, the heroine of the Dialogues, is afraid of martyrdom. As 
the revolutionary pressure grows, she is sent home, not having been 
able to make her profession in public. Meanwhile the Sisters prepare 
for martyrdom. Some are in too great a hurry and here again ie new 
Prioress, who is admirably drawn as a realistic old peasant woman with 
her feet solidly planted on the soil, recalls them to common sense. 
She does not want them to take the vow of martyrdom; it is no more 
a nun’s business to be martyred than it is a soldier’s business to be killed 
in battle. It is the first business of a contemplative to be quiet. “C’est 
quand le mal fait le plus de bruit que nous devons en faire le moins, 
tels sont la tradition et l’esprit d’un ordre comme le nétre, voué 4 la 
contemplation.” But gow ge comes to them, nevertheless, and as 
the — mount the old, Blanche breaks through the crowd to 
join them. 

The Dialogues are magnificently written in a style which is equal 
to all the demands of character, rhetoric and conversation. Here 
Bernanos is controlled by the sobriety of his theme; he never becomes 
shrill. They are also skilfully contrived from the scenic point of view. 
The story maintains its momentum, and the characters develop with 
it. Indeed one hopes that this film may be realized, for its subject has an 
inspiring actuality. It would do much to commend Bernanos to a 
public wider than any he has yet reached; and the script, as it stands, 
is a moving memorial to him. It was finished in the middle of March 
1948, at the moment when, devoured by a cancer of the liver, he took 
to his bed, never to rise again; and it transmits with a singular purity 
and tenderness the preoccupations of his last days. He had set his affairs 
in order and was ioe meditating his Life of Christ. This book was 


never to be written, for Bernanos died in July of the same year; but we 
can tell from the Dialogues in what spirit, with what illumination and 
power, the task would have been undertaken. 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT 
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The Wisdom of Catholicism, an anthology compiled and annotated by 
Anton C. Pegis, with a foreword by the Very Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J. (Michael Jose h 18s). 

The Mary Book, sdouiited by F. J. Sheed (Sheed and Ward 16s). 

A Year of Grace: Passages chosen and arranged to express a mood about God 
and man, by Victor Gollancz (Gollancz tos 6d). 

The Religion of Beauty: Selections from the Aesthetes, with an introduction 


by Richard Aldington (Heinemann 12s 6d). 


js is a superficial connection between these four anthologies, 
in that each could be described as, in some sense, religious. But the 
epithet as applied to the different books would have to be interpreted 
in a very analogical sense. Indeed, although Mr. Aldington entitles his 
collection The Religion of Beauty, the cult he is illustrating is, almost 
literally, skin-deep. There is a certain almost morbid satisfaction in 
finding between the covers of one book selections ranging from the 
Blessed (“yellow like ripe corn”) Damozel to Rachel Annand Taylor’s 
Leonardo the Florentine. “Imperial children, pale ivory automata with 
painted eyes and gold-powdered hair, loosen a tall Easter lily with 
crimson stamens, when their tired hands remember some great last 
gesture.” As I read on, I saw for the first time in my life just why our 
generation has welcomed so enthusiastically the starker poets and 
the tougher novelists. 

The other three books are concerned with more important truths 
than the number of rhymes there are to the name Faustine, or the 
Pathos of the Rose in Poetry. Mr. Gollancz is not the person to object 
to the statement that the most striking feature of his anthology is the 
testimony it bears to the catholicity of Christianity. He has ranged the 
centuries and spoiled the Egyptians to bring together a fascinating and 
moving tapestry of imagery and sentiment, humour and pathos, 
moralizing and speculation, to reveal the spirit of man in all its wealth 
and poverty, its sublimity and its sorrow. It is a fascinating picture, 
because of the very variety of the strands that constitute human nature. 
But, however interesting or entertaining be William James as an 
analyst of the varieties of religious experience, he is not really the 
safest of guides in the realm of Christian spirituality; however admir- 
able within its limits be the approach of an Albert Schweitzer, he does 
not really appreciate the full significance of the Christian way of life; 
however touching the numerous Hasidic legends quoted by Mr. 
Gollancz, the fact remains that the attitude they represent is only a sort 
of prolegomenon to the authentic Christian message. In a word, Mr. 
Go. is entirely right in describing his collection as expressing a 
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mood about God and man. One trouble about the world to which he 
addresses himself is precisely that it is a moody world. It needs an 
astringent and stabilizing force. ; 

That is why, although Dr. Pegis’s selection lacks something of the 
more obvious appeal of Mr. Gollancz’s, just as bread and butter lacks 
something of the appeal of strawberries and cream, it is the whole- 
some diet upon which man as a complete being must feed if he is to 
attain his spiritual and moral integrity. As Dr. Pegis reminds us in an 
Introduction which is more than the conventional opening remarks of 
the chairman, being a profound and excellently written analysis of the 
meaning of Christian truth, “his existence, being open in its under- 
standing to eternity and to the source of all being, is an unfolding 
personal journey, his eternal becoming, his signature in the bosom of 
God written in the characters that are the days of his temporal pil- 
grimage.” To continue the metaphor, it is as though, in A Year of 
Grace, we were to discover a beautifully written manuscript, in a 
language well known to us, possessing therefore an intelligible message, 
which was yet, as it were, a code concealing a still fuller and richer 
truth, only to be grasped by those who had the key. The key is to be 
found in that perennial wisdom of the Church, unfolding itself down 
the centuries in the writings of Augustine, Anselm and Aquinas, 
Boethius, Dante and Pascal, Petrarch, Péguy and Claudel. The names 
themselves give some indication of the riches the book contains. It is 
enough for our purpose to add that, whilst he quotes from the great 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, Dr. Pegis does not neglect Thomas 
More and Christopher Dawson. Altogether a book distinguished alike 
for its contributors as for its production. 

The only regrettable features of The Mary Book are the title and the 
colour-reproductions, which compare very badly with some excellent 
black and white illustrations. The illustrations as a whole are admirably 
selected, and are such a change from the average pious picture. Nor is 
the text itself less distinguished. From the familiar yet ever-fresh 
medieval carols, to the pregnant paragraphs by T. S. Gregory on the 
place of Our Lady in Christian piety, we find everywhere stimulation, 
consolation and refreshment. There is a sense in which all books about 
Our Lady tend to be the same; but there is an important sense in which 
this is different. The piety and the warmth of affection are there, 
together with the Soaniher theological ideas. But the pattern formed by 
the excerpts is satisfyingly complete because the selection has been 
made with taste, sincerity and a true regard for human dignity, the 
ne are Pane only of the subject of the book but of the readers to whom 
it is addressed. You can, without anxiety, lend it to your most Maria- 
phobic friends, apart, of course, from the anxiety that you may not 
get it back. THOMAS CORBISHLEY 
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